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Chapter Two 
Jack hires a house 


HE next morning Phil took a 

hand at house hunting, but he 

fared no better than Jack. After 
counting bedrooms and inspecting 
kitchens and testing parlor sofas for 
six hours he had had to telephone Jack 
that there was nothing to be found 
except the house that he had already 
refused. With some trepidation Jack 
engaged it that evening and paid down 
a small deposit to bind the bargain. 

“T'll probably never see that ten 
dollars again,” he said to Phil as they 
came out of the real-estate office. 

“Tt’s a cheap price, isn’t it, to get rid 
of the Carter tribe?” Phil asked. 

“T should say so. Tartar tribe is 
more what they’re like. Eben can 
squeal at the price all he wants to, but 
he can’t dump his family back on us. 
I'll leave the trunk checks at the ex- 
press office as I go down to-morrow 
morning, and maybe you'll cart the 
Carters in your new car.” 

“Sure,” answered Phil. He was as 
always ready to help either Jack or 
Dolly. 

He did quake inwardly the next 
morning when he looked at the noisy 
crowd of Carter children and realized 
how likely they were to kick the paint 
off the new automobile, but he gave 
no outward sign of his perturbation. 
Before noom the Brewster house was 
free of Carters; by night it was in its 
accustomed order; and by breakfast 
time the next day the Brewsters were 
as if no Carters existed. 

“T made a rhapsody last night,” 
little Nan announced, seizing the syrup 
jug under Teddy’s outstretched hand. 
“Shall I say it?” 

“Rhapsody!” said Ted scornfully. 
“You don’t know what a rhapsody is. 
You needn’t think that you’re such a 
smartcat about the syrup, either. I 
was going to take the sugar, anyhow. 
Does Nan know what a rhapsody is, 
Dolly ?” 

“We can’t tell till we hear it,” said 
Dolly. “But you can’t eat pancakes 
and recite poetry at the same time, 
Nancy.” 

“Choose which,” cut in Jack, “and 
if the decision is for poetry, give me 
the syrup jug.” 

“You can have it,” conceded Nan, 
“but Teddy was getting "way ahead 
with the cakes. It’s about Eben.” 











“ Well, just ncle. Or Uncle Brown. I’m almost seventy years old, and no 


one knows my first name 


“If I were writing about Eben, I’d choose 
vigorous prose,” Jack answered. “Shoot!” 
‘*Hark, hark, the dogs do bark, 
For Eben is coming to town. 
His money in bags, his children in rags, 
And his wife in a velvet gown.” 

“Ho!” hooted Teddy. “That’s a parody. 
She doesn’t know a parody from a rhapsody.” 

“T don’t care what you call the poetry,” 
said Nan; “anyhow, it’s true. Rover and 
Sandy always bark at Eben because he doesn’t 
like them; and Eben’s terribly rich because 
he’s got all his own money and Sadie’s and 
ours; and the children look awful, and Juliet 
did have a velvet dress—it was horrid, but it 
was velvet.” 

“T don’t dispute the velvet,” Jack said, “but 
don’t get it into your young head that Eben 
has our money ; he’s only holding it to invest; 
he’s supposed to be a pretty good business 
man, and Dr. Field let him have the say 
about it. When it is invested and the income 
begins Dolly’s going to quit work, and then, 
if there’s enough left, I’m going to college 
with Phil in the fall. But don’t call the money 
Eben’s; it makes me sore. The whole family 
makes me sore, so far as that goes.” 

“All except Margie,” said Ted. 

“She’s the only decent one,” Nan agreed. 
“Are you going to eat any more cakes, 
Teddy ?” 

“Sure!” 

“O dear! I don’t want you to beat me, but 
I can’t eat another one.” . 

“Beat him to school if he beats you at 
cakes,” Jack advised her with a laugh. “Well, 
I’m off to work; the firm needs mie.” 

“Do you belong to the firm?” asked Nan. 


”” 


“T have a firm hold of the offite broom,” 
replied Jack, “and I must hie me to it. Any 
errands, Dolly ?” 

He took Dolly’s list, raced Rover three 
times round the house and then swung off 
down Washington Street on his way to the 
office. At the corner of Main Street the traffic 
caused him to stop. 

As he stood carelessly waiting for the traffic 
officer’s signal he looked down on his nearest 
neighbor, an old man with an absorbed face. 
He appeared unaware of his surroundings; his 
brow was puckered in thought, his hands 
hung idly by his sides, and once in a while his 
lips moved. 

Then all at once, still preoccupied, the man 
stepped off the curb directly into the path 
of a big motor car. The chauffeur threw on 
his brakes; but he would have been too late 
if Jack, with a leap, had not reached the old 
man’s side, thrown a strong arm round him 
and dragged him beyond the wheels. The next 
car swerved by them, and they stood quietly 
in the torrent until the traffic turned. As they 
gained the sidewalk an angry officer came to 
expostulate. 

“That’s all right, Donovan,” said Jack 
soothingly. “Get back on your job, and I'll 
set the gentleman on his way. We all forget 
sometimes.” 

“Tf it hadn't been for you, the old gentle- 
man would never have forgotten again,” an- 
swered the policeman shortly as he turned 
away. 

The little man looked at Jack with shrewd 
eyes. “According to that, I suppose I owe you 
my life,” he said, stretching out his hand. “It 
isn’t worth much perhaps —” His other hand 
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went toward his pocket, but stopped 
as he noticed the expression on Jack’s 
face. “All right,” he said with a nod. 
“I thought so from your look; I flat- 
ter myself I can read character. I shan’t 
forget. May I ask your name?” 

“[’m John Brewster,” Jack an- 
swered a bit gruffly. 

“Brewster! Brewster!” repeated the 
little man. “Now, if that isn’t a coinci- 
dence. It’s a small world. I was going 
to your house to-day. I’m S. Brown. 
I had a letter yesterday from Eben 
Carter saying that my niece and her 
children were staying with you.” 

Incredulity and distaste and the ef- 
fort to conceal them both showed in 
Jack’s face. The old man chuckled. 

“Ts that the way you feel about 
them? Which is it? Juliet or the chil- 
dren?” 

“Why,” stammered Jack, “they're 
all right, I guess!” 

“T’m not fond of children myself,” 
Mr. Brown admitted, “but Juliet’s 
mother was my sister, and I suppose 
I must look her up. You see, my wife 
died six months ago, and I’m left all 
alone. Eben’s been trying to get me to 
go to Chicago, and now, since I would 
not go to the mountain, it’s come to 
me. Eben thinks I oughtn’t to live 
alone. How many children are there?” 

“Five.” 

“Five! That’s a good many,” said 
Mr. Brown. “Quiet, well-behaved chil- 
dren, are they ?” 

“Oh, there’s Margie.” 

The old man chuckled again. “Ask 
me no questions, and I'll tell you no 
lies, eh? I suppose I must see for my- 
self. I hear Carter is a good business 
man. He has offered to help me with 
my affairs. That’s amusing, isn’t it? 
He’s some sort of relative of yours, 
isn’t he?” 

“He’s no relative,’ Jack answered, 
“but he is our guardian till I am 
twenty-one; he and Dr. Field.” 

“And he’s a good business man?” 

“He has that reputation.” 

Mr. Brown flashed Jack a quick 
glance and nodded. “I mustn’t keep 
you here all day, if your quick wit did 
save my life. May I go up and see 
Juliet ?” 

Jack flushed. “She isn’t at our house. 
I found a house for her, and she 
and the whole family moved into it 
yesterday—115 Baker Street.” 

“TI know Baker Street,” said Mr. 
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Brown. “I must go on now; thank you for 
all you've done. I'll see you again some day. 
And I'll try to keep on the sidewalk.” 

Mr. Brown watched Jack out of sight and 
then with a nod of his head went about his 
business. It was eleven o’clock when he reached 
Baker Street. 

It was a quiet, well-ordered street in a re- 
tired part of the city. All the sidewalks were 
neatly swept, all the little lawns were neatly 
mowed, and all the windows neatly curtained 
—all, that is, except the sidewalk, the lawn 
and the curtains that belonged to No. 115. 
The Carters had been in the house only over- 
night, but it already looked shabby ; the shades 
were at a different height in each window, 
dirt lay in the corners of the steps, papers lit- 
tered the lawn. After Mr. Brown had rung the 
doorbell he looked round with disapproval. 

He had to ring three times before Bridget 
let him in. At sight of a gentleman she 
whipped off her dirty apron. Mr. Brown looked 
at her rather apprehensivety. 

“Will you tell Mrs. Carter that her uncle, 
Mr. Brown, would like to see her?” he asked. 

“Sure!” Bridget answered. 

She flung open the door of the living room. 
Mrs. Carter’s coat lay on one chair, Julie’s 
doll on another, a book on a third, a half- 
unpacked bag on the fourth. Mr. Brown had 
either to clear a seat for himself or stand. He 
chose to stand until Margie came into the 
room. She flushed as she looked round, but 
the smile that she gave Mr. Brown softened 
the hard shrewdness of his eyes into some- 
thing almost like affection. 

“Mother’ll be right down,” Margie said, 
clearing a rocking-chair for him. “I’m Margie.” 

“*There’s Margie,’” Mr. Brown quoted. 
“I’m your uncle, S. Brown. You'll have to 
call me uncle.” 

“Uncle what ?” she asked. 

“Well, just uncle. Or Uncle Brown. I’m 
almost seventy years old, and no one knows 
my first name. What do you think of that?” 

“That’s funny,” she said. “I'll call you Uncle 
Brown. I’m sorry that I didn’t have time to 
tidy up before you came; but I started the 
children to school, and then I had to do the 
marketing: The house will soon be in order.” 

“Are you the whole show ?” demanded Mr. 
Brown. 

“No; there are four others besides father 
and mother, but I’m the oldest. I’m glad 
you’re my uncle. I’m finding lots of new rela- 
tives. I never knew the Brewsters until I came 
to Somerset. They’re wonderful, all of them.” 

“So you like the Brewsters? What kin are 
they to you?” 

“They really aren't any relatives at all, but 
my father has a sister who is their sister, you 
see; and he’s the Brewsters’ guardian.” 

And then in her draggled velvet gown Juliet 
came down, genuinely glad to meet again the 
uncle whom she had not seen since her mar- 
riage. She made herself so agreeable that 
Uncle Brown began to think that his niece’s 
family was not so bad after all. 

Then Julie and Benny raced in from school. 
_ They slammed the door and raised their voices 
until they waked the baby upstairs, and 
Margie had to go to him. The two other chil- 
dren stormed the kitchen for bread and butter 
and, having found it, brought it into the 
living room to eat. For some reason Uncle 
Brown did not feel much inclined to claim 
relationship with them; they were not, he 
reflected, much like Margie. However,. he 
could not escape. Bread and butter in hand, 
Julie seated herself on. his knee and gazed at 
him as she ate. 

“T think we’re going to like Somerset,” Mrs. 
Carter said. 

Uncle Brown opened his mouth to reply. 

“You've got gold in your teeth,” observed 
Julie. 

“And he’s got gold in his pocket,” added 
Benny, bringing out a handful of gold pieces; 
“five of them.” 

Uncle Brown repossessed himself of his gold 
pieces and put them into a safer pocket. He 
had meant to give them to Juliet’s children; 
but only Margie should get one now. 

“Run out, children!” Juliet said; but they 
stayed right where they were. “Is there much 
going on in Somerset, Uncle Brown?” 

“T’ve got a turtle,” Benny declared. 

“T’ve always heard that life here was quite 
gay,” said Juliet. 

“T feed it flies,” said Benny. 

“Does the gold in your tooth hurt ?” asked 
Julie 

“No. Yes. No,” answered Mr. Brown, not 
certain whether he was talking about a fiv-fed 
city or a gay turtle or a crawling tooth. He 
lifted Julie down from his knee and would 
certainly have cut his visit short except that 
he very much wanted to see Margie again. 

Benny’s next move was to turn the old 
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gentleman’s rocking-chair into a ship. Jump- 
ing swiftly on one of the rockers, he sent the 
chair back with a jerk that pointed Uncle 
Brown’s feet to the ceiling; then, jumping off, 
he let the chair go forward and almost tipped 


- his uncle out of it. 


Juliet did succeed then in forcing the chil- 
dren to leave the room. They stayed in the 
hall, however; and Mr. Brown while listening 
politely to his niece’s remarks had the agony 
of watching Benny roll his silk hat across the 
floor and Julie handle his overcoat with her 
buttery fingers. By the time Margie came 
back with the baby Uncle Brown had definite 
ideas about becoming an inmate of his niece’s 
house. 

“T hope you’re coming to live with us,” 
Juliet said graciously as he rescued his hat. 

“Thank you,” he answered. 
“Thank you. I’m not at all sure 
of my plans, but you’re very 
kind.” 

“You’ve seen most of the 
family,” Juliet said. “You saw 
Eben of course when we were 
married; so there’s only Sam 
left. He’s Margie’s twin.” 

“Ts he like her?” 

“Oh, something.” 

“Then I hope that I shall 
meet Sam soon,” declared Uncle 
Brown with a smile at Margie 
that made her flush with pleas- 
ure. “Now I will say good-by.” 

To Margie’s astonishment he 
slipped a gold piece into her 
hand and was gone before she 
could say thank you. He would 
have given a second one to the 
baby except that he thought he 
knew how Juliet would spend 
it. Thinking deeply, Mr. Brown 
shook his head more than once 
as he went his way. He would 
have liked to do something for 
Margie, who had attracted him 
strongly, but even for Margie’s 
sake he could not bind himself 
to live in a madhouse. 

Where Baker Street crossed 
Main Street Mr. Brown, again 
held up by the traffic as he had 
been in the morning, watched a 
group of schoolboys who were 
skylarking on their way home 
to dinner. It was good-natured 
scuffling for the most part, but 
the biggest boy, who was stocky 
and bullheaded, had set upon 
the smallest boy in the group 
and had thrown his hat over 
the fence and was ruffling his hair and making 
him altogether miserable. As Mr. Brown 
looked on he jingled. the coins in his pocket 
nervously and frowned. 

“Come off, Sam Carter; let the kid alone!” 
one of the boys protested. 

For answer Sam tripped the little chap, 
and down he went on the hard sidewalk. Mr. 
Brown’s hand came out of his pocket so sud- 
denly that a fifty-cent piece came with it 
and went spinning across the sidewalk. In 
spite of his interest in the fallen child to 
whom he hurried, he saw the silver piece stop 
close to Sam and Sam’s foot go carelessly over 
it. Mr. Brown brushed off the little boy, re- 
stored his hat and turned to Sam. 

“Do you think your father would be proud 
of you?” he asked. 

“He doesn’t care what I do,” Sam answered. 

“Who is he?” 

Sam took fright. He was afraid of his 
father and did not care to be reported to him. 
“None of your business!” he answered sulkily. 

“All right,” nodded Mr. Brown. “I dropped 
half a dollar. Any of you see it?” 

“T saw something roll,” Sam said, shuffling 
his foot a bit. “Didn’t it go into the gutter ?” 

Mr. Brown shook his head. “If you will lift 
your right foot, Sam,” he said crisply, “I 
think we shall find the money sooner.” 

Sam glanced up in apprehension as he heard 
his name and then with an air of innocence 
moved aside. There was no coin in the place 
where he had stood. 

“Pick up his foot!” jeered a bystander and 
grabbed Sam’s leg. Lifting it, he exposed the 
fifty-cent piece stuck in a hole in the shoe 
leather. 

“How did it ever get there?” exclaimed 
Sam. He put it into Mr. Brown’s outstretched 
hand and raced away. 

Mr. Brown dropped the coin into the little 
chap’s pocket and went his way, shaking his 
head. He had seen Sam, who he had hoped 
might be like Margie, and had found him evi- 
dently the worst of the whole family. 

What was Eben like, he wondered. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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N all open-pit iron mines even during the 
busiest seasons there are periods when the 
screech of ore trains and the roar and 

rattle of busy steam shovels are silenced for 
hours at a time. Then a few of the working 
force toil desperately while the rest squat 
round the shovels in languid content and hope 
oo things will not be righted before the next 
shift. 

One afternoon in the open-pit part of the 

Monitor mine on the Mesabi Range, shovel 





‘* Me, Mike, big man!’’ he proclaimed, striking 


his chest 


No. 1 was suffering from a complicated dis- 
order, which the engineer, the craneman and 
two pitmen were trying with all their skill to 
remedy. While they were at work probing the 
vitals of the silent monster the rest of the 
crew, six Montenegrins, disported themselves 
like children. On the bank above the shovel 
Frank Gano, the superintendent, watched the 
proceedings with interest. While he stood 
there Dr. Manley, the new mine physician, 
suddenly accosted him. “Tied up this after- 
noon, are you, cap?” 

“Slightly, doctor,” Gano answered. “Shovel 
No. 2 is moving back, and this fellow has 
indigestion, I think.” 

Dr. Manley stood with hands in his pockets 
and looked silently at the scene for several 
minutes, apparently more interested in the 
pranks of the men than in the ailment of the 
steam shovel. ; 

“Say, cap,” he said finally, “there have been 
complaints about some of your men here. 
Conway, the mine inspector, says that one or 
two have trachoma.” 

The superintendent looked at him quickly. 
“Why, I don’t know,” he said slowly. “Two 
of them have some sort of eye trouble, but I 
don’t believe it’s trachoma. I surely hope not, 
anyway.” 

He looked again at the group of Montene- 
grins below. One of them, a stocky, heavy- 
faced boy perhaps sixteen years old, had just 
thrown one of his comrades in a ,friendly 
wrestling match and, jumping to his feet, had 
struck a comical attitude. 

“Me, Mike, big man!” he proclaimed, strik- 
ing his chest. “Me, Mike, best man in all the 
whole pit.” 

There were others, however, who disputed 
his assertion, and a chase ensued that brought 
the men close to the superintendent and the 
doctor. 

“That man they’re chasing is one of the 
fellows with eye trouble,” said Gano. “We all 
call him Me, Mike, to distinguish him from 
the numerous other Mikes. I hope he’s all 
right; he’s the best boy I have in the pit.” 

“Call him here,” requested Dr, Manley. 
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Panting from his run, Mike came wonder- 
ingly up the bank to where the men stood. 

“T’d like to look at your eyes, Mike.” 

The boy submitted to the close inspection 
of the doctor, who nodded doubtfully. “I 
ought to have the case under examination a 
few days,” he said. “There are no indications 
of any.destructive processes, but that inflam- 
mation looks much like another case I’ve seen. 
How long have you been bothered with your 
eyes, Mike?” 

An innocent smile spread over the coarse, 
smoke-blackened face of the boy as he looked 
at the doctor, who was consulting his note- 
book. 

“T dunno, sir. I guess I got a little cinder in 
‘em t’ree days ago. Bodder me all the whole 
time.” 

“That hardly jibes with Conway’s report,” 
said Dr. Manley, putting the notebook away. 
“He says he’s known of Mike’s case for the 
past six months.” He turned with a question- 
ing smile to Gano. 

“T hadn’t noticed it until yesterday, to tell 
the truth,” said the superintendent. “Of course 
Conway ought to know. He’s personally ac- 
quainted with more men on the job than I 
am myself. How about it, Mike? You had 
eye trouble long ?” 

“Two—t’ree days,” insisted the boy. “Just 
little cinder, that’s all.” 

“T can’t take any chances,” decided Dr. 
Manley. “It looks like trachoma, and we've 
got our orders regarding that. Mike probably 
brought it to this country, and according to 
law I’m afraid he’ll have to take it out. Give 
him his time to-night and then have him re- 
port at the hospital.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Gano. “With all the trou- 
ble with labor we’re having, it’s hard to lose 
a good man like Mike.” 

“T might be able to cure the case,” contin- 
ued the doctor. “It’s barely possible that it’s 
not trachoma. However, I’m going to follow 
orders strictly rather than take any risks.” 

The trouble in the steam shovel was at last 
remedied. The crews returned to work, and 
after a few preliminary swings of the dipper 
the mining began again. 

“T must go up now and have a little session 
with Arvid, the Helsingfors knife fighter,” 
said Gano with a smile. 

“What’s the knife fighter done this time?” 
asked Dr. Manley. 

“Oh, the usual thing. He and another Fin- 
nish boy have been drinking that home-dis- 
tilled alcohol and raising Cain on the location 
for several nights. I’m through with both of 
them. They can get their pay to-night and 
leave the country.” 

“Arvid is a bad one,” replied the doctor. 
“T’ve often wondered why you were so lenient 
with him.” 

“Well, he was a good worker when he did 
work.” 

Dr. Manley turned to go. “Send all of those 
fellows with bad eyes up to the office, cap,” 
he said in parting. “We’ve got to put those 
cases in the hands of the immigration authori- 
ties as soon as possible. If they bring the 
disease to this country, they’re supposed to 
take it out again. From what I hear they 
don’t lose time in deporting them.” 

“I think you’ve got the’wrong idea, some- 
how,” said Gano to himself a few moments 
later as he climbed down the embankment 
toward the shovel. 

Nevertheless, he called Mike to his side 
again. “You'll have to get your time to-night, 
Mike. You’ve got bad eyes, and you'll prob- 
ably have to go back to the old country.” 

The boy did not understand, and the super- 
intendent repeated what he had said. Mike 
searched his face with a vague, troubled ex- 
pression. Then he said inquiringly, “I work 
good ?” 

The superintendent nodded. “It isn’t that, 
Mike. It’s the sore eyes. Men with bad eyes 
like yours often go back to the old country. 
See?” 

The boy did not fully understand. “You no 
fire me, Mister Soo-per? Please you keep me 
here. I work, I wor-rk har-r-d.” 

Gano shook his head kindly. “You see the 
doctor, Mike. Then if you don’t have to go 
back to the old country, I give you job 
again.” 

“But, Mr. Soo-per,” said the boy, “I want 
to go night school in winter. I want to learn 
American.” 

Hopeless of making the boy understand, 
Gano climbed the ladder that led from the 
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pit and went at once to the office. Simpson, 
the clerk, rose as he came in and then took 
a small rack of cup-like metal objects from 
the drawer of his desk. 

“Here’s Allen’s jewelry, which he wants you 
to put into your safe for the night. He’s lost 
the combination to the laboratory safe again.” 

Gano smiled as he took the rack from 
Simpson. Allen was the mine chemist, and his 
“jewelry” consisted of two dozen platinum 
crucibles, necessary in analyzing iron ore and 
worth almost one thousand dollars. One of 
Allen’s worries was that he might lose his 
jewelry. ; 

“Some men here to see you, Mr. Gano,” 
called Simpson as the superintendent went 
into his office with the crucibles. 

Gano had not noticed the two Finnish 
miners seated on the bench in the corridor. 

“Come on in, men,” he called, and with 
their hats tilted insolently on one side the two 
entered. 

The clerk appeared at the door. “Mike is 
here to see you, too.” 

“Which Mike?” 

“Me, Mike,” replied Simpson. 

“Tell him to wait a few minutes,” said Gano 
as he went to the safe with the rack of cru- 
cibles. 

“Don’t lock it yet, Mr. Gano. I’ve got some 
- things to go in there,” called the clerk. 

The superintendent closed the door of the 
safe without touching the combination. Then 
he turned to the two men who stood wait- 
ing in an attitude of insolent independence. 
Both were muscular and evil-looking, and the 
larger one had a crisscross of scars on his face. 

“Well, Arvid,” said the superintendent to 
the larger man, “you’ve been having a good 
time !stely, haven’t you?” 

The man grinned. “Oh, we hev some fon!” 
he said, and his companion laughed. 

“TI should judge so from the reports I have 
received,” said Gano dryly. “Threatened to 
burn out the Montenegrins, so I hear.” 

The men leered silently at the young super- 
intendent. 

“T don’t suppose you feel like changing 
your habits,” continued Gano. “You'll con- 
tinue to drink all the Finnish whiskey you can 
get hold of, I suppose.” 

“Yas, sir,” snickered the man. “As much as 
we can hold.” 

“All right,” said Gano; “if you feel that 
way, you can get your time. In fact, the clerk 
has it made out and ready for you.” 

Clearly the two men had not expected that. 
Their misdeeds in the past had gone unpun- 
ished, almost unnoticed, and they had boasted 
that Gano was afraid of them. Arvid stepped 
forward threateningly.’ 

“You mean you fire us, super ?” 

Gano nodded. “That’s just what I mean, 
Arvid.” 

The man doubled his fist and shook it at 
the superintendent. “You fire us,” he said, 
“then we fix you.” 

“All right,” replied Gano, “only get your 
time and clear out of here before you get in 
any deeper. I may take a notion to put both 
of you behind the bars.” , 

The miners accepted the checks that Simp- 
son handed them as they went out. At the 
door Arvid turned for a parting shot. 

“You know me, Helsingfors knife fighter?” 
he demanded, striking his chest. 

“I know you too well, Arvid,” replied 
Gano. 

“You know me?” persisted the Finn. “Best 
knife fighter in old co’ntry, me.” 

“So I’ve heard,” said the superintendent, 
“but it doesn’t interest me a particle.” He 





Gano was aware of something’s hurling itself over his body 


turned his head. “What’s on your mind now, 
Mike? Is it something I can do for you?” 

Muttering vengeance, the Finns left the 
office and the Montenegrin boy entered. He 
looked after the discharged miners with a 
frown. 

“Sons o’ guns, them two,” he commented. 
“Like burn us up. Sons o’ guns!” He changed 
the subject abruptly. “Mister Soo-per, I no 
want to go back to old co’ntry. I want work 
for you.” 

“Sorry, Mike —” began Gano. 

The boy held forth both hands in entreaty. 
“Mister Soo-per, ain’t you goin’ let me stay? 
I no want go back. My eyes not seeck. My 
eyes good. Just little cinder; that’s all.” 

The superintendent put a hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. “Mike, I’m sorry, but I think you'll 
have to go. You talk to the doctor about it 
after you get your time. I don’t want to see 
you go, Mike, if I can help it.” 

But the Montenegrin could not understand 
the situation. He squared his shoulders and 
started for the door. On the threshold he 
turned as the Finn had turned a few minutes 
before and called back angrily, “Keep your 
time. I no want it. I no want go back to 
Montenegro. Me, Mike, good man. Get job 
anywhere. You watch, Mister Soo-per; I 
show you.” 

Ten minutes later Gano closed his desk and 
— go. In the outer office he turned to the 
clerk. 

“T’ve had an interesting day, Simpson. No. 1 
shovel had a dose of stomach trouble that 
lasted for three hours; the new doctor is hot 
on the trail of my trachoma sufferers; and 
I’ve been threatened twice within the last 
half hour.” 

“Got the knife fighter camping on your 
trail, haven’t you?” 

“Not only him but Me, Mike, as well.” 

“T think that I'd be a bit more afraid of 
Mike than of Arvid,” commented Simpson. 
“The Finn is pretty much of a blowhard.” 

“Oh, he’s a bad man, I guess,” said Gano. 
“He asserts that he knows all the tricks of the 
Finnish knife fighters who used to have their 
own scientific method of cutting a man into 
ribbons. Mike, though, wouldn’t hurt a flea.” 

Gano waited for Simpson, and the two men 
swung along the trail that led from the mine 
to the village. The trail bordered a marsh that 
lay between two elevations. On top of one of 
them stood the mine office, which for no 
apparent reason had been built apart from 
the other buildings. On the other hill and 
directly opposite the office building several 
hundred yards to the west was the Monte- 
negrin camp, which the knife fighter had re- 
cently threatened to burn. When the two men 
walked past the three tar-paper shacks that 
composed the camp they noticed Mike, sitting 
alone on a boulder near the kitchen. 

They were several yards distant when Mike 
called after them, repeating his threat of the 
afternoon. 

“T show you, Mister-r Soo-per-r.” 

Gano did not reply, although for several 
yards he discussed the advisability of return- 
ing and asking for an explanation or an 
apology. 

“Oh, I'll let it go,” he decided. “The poor 
fellow feels bad over having to leave. I can’t 
make him understand the situation at all.” 

“You’re different from me,” replied Simp- 
son. “I haven’t a bit of use for those fellows. 
I wouldn’t trust a Montie any farther than I 
could see him.” 

Two hours later, as Gano related the occur- 
rences of the day to his sister, his face sud- 
denly became serious, and he sprang to his feet. 
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** You know me ?’’ persisted the Finn. 


“By jingo!” he exclaimed. “We left the 
office and forgot to lock the safe!” 

With scarcely a word of explanation he 
seized his hat and rushed from the house. The 
night was dark, but he found the mine well 
lighted. A large arc light, swinging high on a 
pole, made the area in front of the office 
almost as light as day. 

“Not a person in sight to protect the place,” 
he commented, looking round for the watch- 
man. 

Either the watchman was asleep or his 
duties had taken him to a far part of the 
property. Gano made a mental note of his 
absence as something to be threshed out the 
following morning. None of the night crew 
was to be seen in the neighborhood of the 
office, but that was not astonishing. The fact 
that the building was isolated would explain 
the absence. 

Gano entered the office and flashed on the 
light. The door of the safe was wide open! 
The small rack in which the platinum cru- 
cibles were kept lay on the floor in front of 
him, but Allen’s jewelry was missing. 

For a while Gano searched the safe and the 
room, but, though he looked very carefully, 
he could find no marks of the thieves’ enter- 
ing or leaving the place. . 

“Of course,” he thought, “it’s possible that 
Allen got nervous and came up here after we 
went away; but no, there is the empty rack 
on the floor.” : 

He decided to notify the pit foreman} who 
lived near the mine. Leaving the building, he 
skirted the swamp and struck out in the direc- 
tion of the Montenegrin camp. A part of his 
way lay along a railway track bordered on 
one side by a ditch and on the other by sev- 
eral immense heaps of iron ore. 

Several times he felt that some one was fol- 
lowing him, and at last he stopped to listen. 
But he heard no sound except the clamor of 
steam shovels and of ore trains in the Monitor 
pit; and he walked on rather rapidly, berating 
himself for his nervousness. 

“T’ve done fine to-day,” he muttered dis- 
gustedly. “Lost a thousand dollars’ worth of 
platinum through rank carelessness and then 
let a Montenegrin and two Finns scare me 
stiff.” 

He stopped short. A dark figure emerged 
from the ditch at the side of the track and 
stepped in front of him. In spite of the dark- 
ness, he recognized the man. 

“Well, Arvid,” he said boldly, “what do you 
want ?” 

The man chuckled drunkenly. “Ho, ho, ho! 
You say, what I want? I got you now, super. 
That’s what I want.” 

Gano calculated his chances coolly for an 
instant. Then with a suddenness that caught 
the big Finn off his guard he hurled himself 
at the man. His boldness might have suc- 
ceeded had not another man seized him firmly 
from behind. Although he struggled desper- 
ately, his two assailants soon overpowered 
him. 

Panting and helpless, he lay on his back and 
looked at the grinning, silent faces above him. 
A knife flashed in the hands of Arvid, and at 
sight of it Gano twisted to one side. He knew 
well the slashing power of the one weapon of 
the Finnish knife fighter, and the thought of 
being cut into strips at the pleasure of those 
fiends sickened him. 

“Ho, ho!” laughed his captors, pinning him 
more closely. “You be still, super.” 

The knife flashed again, and at the same 
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time Gano was aware of something’s hurling 
itself over his body—then of the weight’s 
being lifted—and finally of a struggle and of 
shouts in the darkness. Then he lost con- 
sciousness. 

“He’s comin’ to. Just a faint, I guess.” 

Gano opened his eyes and looked at the 
watchman and the pit foreman, who were 
bending over him. 

“Where are they ?” he exclaimed, staggering 
to his feet. 

“The Finlanders? Oh, we caught the one 
they call the Helsingfors knife fighter,” said 
the watchman. “The other chap got away. 
We were up on the location and heard the 
yells from there. When we got here Mike was 
giving them all the fight they wanted.” 

“Where is Mike?” demanded Gano. “I 
want to see him.” 

“Over there,” said the foreman. “Those fel- 
lows nearly had him finished before we got 
here.” 

They went to the side of the Montenegrin, 
who lay between the rails of the track. His 
eyes were shut, and he seemed to be in pain. 
At last his eyes opened and wandered from 
one to another of the men, resting at last 
upon Gano. 

“Me, Mike, good man, Mister Soo-per,” he 
managed to gasp between his cruelly slashed 
lips. “I want to stay here. Me, Mike, good 
American, Mister Soo-per.” 

“You’re everything you say you are, Mike,” 
“= the superintendent. “You just rest easy, 

oy.” 

The pit foreman broke in excitedly: “Look 
here, Mr. Gano, at what I found in Arvid’s 
pocket. Ain’t they Mr. Allen’s jewelry ?” 

On two broad palms he held forward the 
missing crucibles. 

Several days later, when the case of the 
knife fighters had been summarily settled, Dr. 
Manley and Superintendent Gano called Me, 
Mike into the office. 

“Mike,” said Gano, “didn’t you testify that 
you stood near the Montenegrin camp on the 
night of the trouble, and that from there you 
saw the two Finns go into the office building ? 
And didn’t you see them trailing me—follow- 
ing after me, you understand ?” 

“T see it all,” said Mike. “Wid dese eyes. 
Sons o’ guns!” 

Gano turned to Dr. Manley. “Pretty good 
eyes, eh, doctor? The camp is a quarter of a 
mile away, and that all happened after dark, 
remember.” 

“Better eyes than mine,” admitted the doc- 
tor, with a smile. “Gano, I was away off on 
my trachoma diagnosis. When that boy was 
brought to me, I washed his eyes and sal- 
vaged enough coal particles to relieve the fuel 
shortage.” 

“Then it wasn’t trachoma ?” 

“Trachoma nothing! Just a continual irri- 
tation from working in the smoke of the 
shovel. His eyes may be a trifle more sensi- 
tive than the other men’s; but they’re all right 
and, as I say, better than mine. Conway tells 
me he had another Montenegrin in mind. 
Have you another Mike of that nationality in 
the pit ?” 

“Six,” replied Gano with a grin. “I thought 
I told you. Then there are two Croatian Mikes 
and a big Irish shovel runner by the same 
name.” 

“T no have to go back to old co’ntry?” 
queried the boy, guessing at the import of the 
conversation. “I no have to go?” 

“Old country ! I should say not!” said Gano, 
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turning toward him with a smile. “You can’t 
be packing off to Montenegro and at the 
same time attending night school this winter.” 








S the big Marseilles steamer dropped an- 
A chor just inside the Golden Horn at 
Constantinople a girl rushed on deck 
and hung eagerly over the rail. In the early 
morning sun the mosques gleamed like gold 
through the blue mist of the water front. 
Even as she watched slender caiques rowed by 
Oarsmen in bright sashes shot through the 
vapor toward the ship. 

The girl dashed back to her cabin and re- 
turned with a pair of field glasses in her hand 
and a large green lawyer’s bag tucked under 
her arm. About the bag there was a curious 
activity. She put it on a steamer chair and 
through her glasses scrutinized the arriving 
caiques. 

Suddenly she pulled off her hat and, waving 
it as far over the rail as she cou!d reach, 
shouted, “Hi, father! Hi! Hi! Here I am! See, 
this way ' Over here!” 

Her sandy-gold hair caught the sun, her 
blue eyes grew bright, even her freckles seemed 
to dance with excitement. The green bag rolled 
off the chair and sent out a shrill squeak. The 
girl seized it and, still keeping her eyes on the 
caigue in which a man in clerical dress was 
waving his hat, untied the string. Like a jack- 
in-the-box, a puppy’s head popped out, and 
the shrill yelps ceased abruptly. 

“See him, Jamie! He’s coming!” 

She held the puppy’s nose in the direction 
of the boat. Jamie stared blankly at the rail in 
front of him and kicked a little in his bag at 
an extra hard squeeze; but when, a few min- 
utes later, he found himself caught between 
father and daughter in a hug that fairly 
pinched his ribs he protested noisily. 

“Hester McCloud!” cried her father, hold- 
ing her off at arm’s length. “What have you 
brought with you this time ?” 

Setting the green bag on the deck, the girl 
emptied it gently by lifting the end. Out wad- 
dled a velvety white puppy and with his soft 
golden-brown head began to nuzzle Hester’s 
hand. 

“It’s Jamie,” announced Hester. “Our Janey 
had eight others, and I breught him because 
he was the pick of the litter.” 

“Just what was it you called him, daugh- 
ter?” her father inquired. 

“Jamie,” repeated Hester. “I'll show you 
why. Sit down, Jamie!” she commanded, 
helping the little hind quarters to obey. “Now 
just chirp to him, father.” She leaned against 
the rail, eying them both. 

Her father stood as she had so often seen 
him stand—with his head bent a little to one 
side and one sandy eyebrow uplifted. The 
puppy faced him with his head cocked at an 
angle, one buff ear up and the other down. 
The Rev. Dr. James McCloud, Scotch Pres- 
byterian, looked at Jamie, Scotch collie, saw 
the likeness and turned his twinkling blue eyes 
to the pair that twinkled back at him. 

“Tt’s plain to see why he had to be Jamie, 
isn’t it ?” Hester laughed. 

“Oh, certainly,” said her father. “Is it your 
idea to keep my namesake at the college until 
I come back for you next year?” 

“Exactly,” said Hester with a nod. “By 
then I shall have him trained so that he will 
be of great help to us in the interior.” 

Dr. McCloud picked up the puppy. “I think 
we can arrange it at the college,” he said, 
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“T tell you I show you, Mister Soo-per!” 
exclaimed the boy. “I tell you I show you. 
My eyes not seeck. Me, Mike, good man!” 


HOOT, MON! 
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“Suppose you get your things together now 
and come ashore.” He tucked Hester’s arm 
reassuringly through his and started toward 
the cabin. “I suppose you don’t remember 
how this place looked; you were only seven 
years old when you went back to Scotland.” 

Hester smiled at him. “I don’t remember 
much,” she said, “but I know that I’m going 
to like it.” 

Dr. McCloud had exactly one week to spare 
for his daughter before hé went back to his 
station in the interior. In those seven full days 
he showed Hester the Constantinople of her 
dreams—bazaars, mosques, coffeehouses hang- 
ing over the edge of the Bosporus, strange- 
looking old Arabs and Kurds, who greeted 
him and talked to him each in his own tongue. 
Hester found herself remembering phrases, in- 
flections, gestures, and getting meanings from 
sentences without knowing how she did it. 

“This year will be great preparation for 
you,” her father had said. “Get all the expe- 
rience you can, Hester ; you'll need it when 
you come to me.’ 

And then he was gone. Hester came back 
from town, where she had said good-by to 
him, feeling dreary and lonesome. She had 
caught glimpses of the new girls, mostly Turk- 
ish and Bulgarian, who were arriving for ex- 
aminations, and had not seen possible friends 
in them. 

She stopped at the gatehouse of the Alba- 
nian kapujee, who had been taking care of 
Jamie. The man, an imposing figure in full 
native dress, even to the cutlass in his belt, 
came out with the puppy carefully cradled in 
his arms; and Jamie tried his first teeth on 
the leather handle of the cutlass. 

With the puppy straggling along at her 
heels Hester climbed to the knoll of the old 
cedar of Lebanon, where she knew she could 
get a last glimpse of her father’s boat on its 
way to the missionary station on the Black 
Sea. She gathered the soft little white body up 
into her arms and sat with her knees hunched 
up, wishing that the horrid choked feeling in 
her throat would go away. 

“Oh, I say, would you let me hold him a 
minute?” came a voice so close that Hester let 
the puppy drop. Instantly a pair of long arms 
swooped at him, and she stared up into the 
absorbed face of a tall girl. 

“Tt seems I would,” remarked Hester dryly. 

The girl laughed and glanced at her. 

“I’m Sakes Armstrong,” she said. “Ameri- 
can, you know. I’ve been here several years 
because my aunt is secretary. You’re the new 
Scotchy, they tell me.” 

Hester, still sore-hearted, though secretly 
glad to hear her own tongue, flared hotly. 
“Scotland’s a good place to come from.” 

“You certainly look Scotch,” continued the 
girl. “I suppose you always say, ‘Hoot, mon!’” 
she added with a good-natured laugh. 

“Certainly,” said Hester, looking at her 
soberly ; “I begin every sentence with it.” 


“Oh, well, then we'll probably call you 
Hootie. That’s how I got my name—from 
saying ‘Sakes alive!’ so much.” 

“I’m no owl,” retorted Hester, beginning to 
enjoy herself. 

“But, oh, I say,” exclaimed Sakes, “I'd give 
all my ‘books and my next year’s degree for 
this pup!” 

Hester at once warmed to the girl. Except 
for Foti, the kapujee, everyone in Constanti- 
nople seemed to think that a dog was merely 
a dog, whether he happened to be a Turkish 
street dog or a high-bred Scotch collie. 

“He’s a difficult problem,” she volunteered. 
“Father finally persuaded them to let me keep 
him; but I don’t know where to put him. Foti 
has no place in the gatehouse.” 

“Tl tell you what we'll do,” announced 
Sakes; “we'll build him a house.” 

Until classes began a week later two heads, 
one sandy-gold, the other with its smooth 
brown braids wound in Bulgarian fashion, 
bent over Jamie’s house. The new dormitory 
that was building furnished material, even to 
shingles and a small. window from which 
Jamie could survey the campus in rainy 
weather. Sakes insisted on a porch; and, pick- 
ing Jamie out of a pile of shavings, she dusted 
him off and measured him for the length of 
the floor. 

Strange to say, Jamie became much ad- 
dicted to his porch, and later, when he had 
lengthened out beyond its confines, his dan- 
gling white legs hung over the edge in a way 
that looked uncomfortable, but that never 
seemed to disturb him. 

As a matter of fact, nothing seemed to grow 
quite so fast as Jamie. He passed swiftly 
through his “gangling” adolescence, devoured 
enough books to earn him a degree, plunged 
into all sorts of disasters and withdrew un- 
scathed, and finally began to take on the look 
of his ancestors—ruffed, plumed and silky 
coated. 

Hester and Sakes took more pains with his 
education than they took with their own, and, 


‘though Jamie tried their patience at times, he 


had a way of remembering a lesson long after 
they had given up trying to teach it. - © 

“Those two girls,” remarked one of the 
faculty, “are like a pair of well-matched colts 
in harness. They ‘certainly make a strong 
team.” 

“But they are altogether too confident of 
their ability to take care of themselves,” grum- 
bled another. “I saw them wandering round 
on the upper hill without a servant yester- 
day. Even if it is college property, nobody 
else goes up there without one of the men.” 

“T’ll speak to them,” said the older woman, 
“though really it may be safe enough with 
that big collie.” 

But in the rush of getting the students away 
for the spring vacation she forgot her prom- 
ise, and she went away herself as soon after 
the girls left as she could pack. 

“Quite a place after it’s empty, eh, Hootie 
the Scotchman?” inquired Sakes, genially 
waving an arm toward the deserted campus. 

“Jamie wants to go for a walk,” observed 
Hester, pushing down the collie, which at the 
word “walk” had leaped into the air. 

“The first day of the vacation I have to 
write to five or ten of my aunts that I am 
— after,” said Sakes. “So I guess I'll stay 

ere.’ 

“Well, we’ll be back about four o’clock for 
tea. Let’s have it on the wistaria porch.” 

With Jamie leaping ahead in great white 
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curves, Hester started up the hill. “Perhaps 
the heather will be in bloom,” she thought. 

Just beyond the wall that separated the 
college grounds from the hill Hester could 
see faint purple-blue masses. She climbed the 
wall and ran swiftly up the hillside. Kneeling 
down, she plunged her face into the mass of 
tiny bells. 

“She does her devotions, though she has the 
uncovered face of an unbeliever,” said a voice 
in Turkish behind her. 

Hester sat up on her heels and stared in 
silence at two peasants who were regarding 
her with interest. “Wish Jamie hadn’t gone to 
hunt a rabbit,” she thought. “Better not let 
them know I understand any Turkish till I 
see what they want.” 

The older man, evidently the father of the 
other, wanted to go on to the village. “I have 
fasted all day,” he said, and Hester remem- 
bered that it was Ramadan, when true be- 
lievers could not eat before sundown. “I am 
old; I must have my food as soon as Allah 
permits.” 

But the younger man fastened a greedy eye 
on Hester’s wrist watch. “She wears gold,” he 
said. “She is rich. She shall share with us.” 

“And we shall hang on the bridge,” pro- 
tested his father. 

As the argument proceeded Hester could 
see Jamie circling nearer in his chase. Sud- 
denly the men noticed him, and to her horror 
the younger one drew his knife, with which he 
had been cutting brush. 

“Bad luck to kill a dog,” the old man 
warned him. 

“No harm can come if it’s an infidel dog.” 

For the first time fear entered Hester’s 
heart ; Jamie had seen the men and was rush- 
ing up the hill like a white fury. Suddenly her 
clear voice rang out. “Stop, Jamie!” she cried. 
The dog tried to obey, but the sight of the 
rough men was too much for him to endure. 
“Find Sakes! Find Sakes!” she cried. He hesi- 
tated, dropped his tail and stopped. ““Go home, 
Jamie!’ Find Sakes!” sounded the stern voice. 
“Quick! Quick!” She held her breath while 
Jamie turned and raced down the hill. 

“Now,” thought Hester, facing the black, 
suspicious looks of the men, “I must do a bit 
of acting.” She flung out her arms toward the 
flying dog and cried pitifully, “He’s gone, he’s 
gone! I’m all alone!” Alas! Her acting was too 
good! Jamie, hearing her wail, stopped short. 
“Go on!” she screamed almost in terror. “Go 
on! Find Sakes!” And then as he tore on she 
burst into a flood of tears. 

Convinced that the dog was deserting her in 
spite of her appeals, the men sat down on the 
grass beside her. 

“They aren’t vicious,” Hester thought as 
she listened to them, “but they are stupid 
enough to believe some of the stories they 
have recently heard about ransoms. I'll offer 
them the watch.” 

The son tucked the bit of gold into his 
baggy trousers. “See,” he cried, “how easy it 
is! With no work at all we shall soon have 
plenty of fine gold for our old age.” 

Sakes was pounding off a letter with four 
carbon copies on her aunt’s typewriter when 
she heard the thunder of Jamie’s feet along 
the hall. 

“In a hurry for his tea,” she said, going to 
the door. “But it’s only three o’clock. Hello, 
Jamie! Where’s Hootie the Scotchman? Why, 
what’s the matter with you ?” 

Panting, the collie flung himself upon her. 
Sakes caught his excitement. She ran out on 
the steps after him, saw nothing of Hester in 
any direction and sent a clear clarion call for 
Foti toward the gatehouse. Foti came out, 
yawning. With her fingers thrust through 
Jamie’s collar to restrain him, Sakes gave 
sharp orders in Turkish. In two minutes she 
and Foti were running up the hill behind 
the white collie, and Foti’s cutlass no longer 
looked like a piece of theatrical equipment. 


Hester had dragged ott out the time as long as 
possible. She had pretended not to know what 
the men wanted her to do and had sat obsti- 
nately there in the heather while they urged 
her to get up. She knew how reluctant Turks 
of their class are to force a woman to obey. 
She had seen the Turkish women refuse to 
pay toll on the bridge while the helpless tol! 
collector scolded. At any rate, it was easy for 
her to sit still, for her legs shook so that she 
did not see how they could possibly hold her 
up. She was thoroughly frightened. The wide 
empty fields took on a sinister look; the sky 
was blank and unfriendly. She had the des- 
perate conviction that she was absolutely 
helpless. 

From the conversation she gathered that 
the son had persuaded his father to carry out 
a plan to take her to the squalid little village 
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that she knew hung its rickety houses peril- 
ously over the edge of the next hill. There 
they would keep her. “Only a day or two will 
be needed,” the son asserted, “and then many 
gold lire will be delivered to us. And danger? 
None at all.” 

So the talk went on, and still Hester was 
silent, fearing that, if they knew she under- 
stood, she could learn no more of their plans. 
At last she realized that she could hold them 
back no longer. They moved as if to pull her 
up from the ground. She rose and limped 
slowly away between them, pointing to her 
ankle and groaning with each step. 

Then suddenly she heard a bark that 
cracked a bit at the end like a puppy’s. 

She and her captors swung round in one 
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swift motion. Before Hester’s eyes had fairly 
recognized the running figures that were com- 
ing toward her she felt rather than saw that 
she was alone. Then, pound, pound, she heard 
the heavy footfalls of her captors making off. 
Jamie, far ahead in the race, with his eyes 
gleaming red, swerved and leaped after them. 
A few of those long clean bounds would soon 
eat up the distance between him and the 
kidnapers. Suddenly Hester remembered the 
brush knife. Pulling herself together for one 
terrific effort, she shouted a sharp command 
after the flying dog. Jamie had the blood of 
trained collies in his veins. He uttered a high 
yelp of remonstrance, suddenly checked him- 
self and sulked back to his mistress’s side. 

Foti burst into a howl of defeated rage. “I 


am tied, helpless!” he spluttered. “Since I can- 
not leave you for the chase, and you will not 
permit the dog, what can we do? They es- 
cape, see!” 

Sakes, torn between fury at letting any- 
thing get away from her and anxiety for Hes- 
ter, sank down beside the limp figure in the 
heather. Incoherently Hester explained while 
she wound her trembling fingers tightly in 
Jamie’s silky ruff. 

Sakes listened intently and passed the story 
on to Foti. 

“Tt is well,” nodded Foti, satisfied. “They 
will not keep the small gold clock long. There 
is none like it here, tied to the wrist in such 
fashion. We will trace those dogs of robbers, 
and they shall repent.” 
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Sakes rose, twisting her two long braids 


back into their coronet. “Don’t you call them 
dogs, Foti!” she exclaimed. ‘“‘We’ll have noth- 
ing of that sort put into the same class with 
Jamie.” She reached her long arms down to 
Hester and pulled her up with a little jerk. 
“Don’t I remember your saying something 
about tea at four o’clock, Hootie?” she asked. 

“Yes,” replied Hester, whose freckles were 
once more obscured by the healthy red of her 
cheeks; “and if I had my watch, I’m sure it 
would be pointing the hour. Come on, Jamie,” 
she said wheedlingly to the still reluctant col- 
lie, “and you shall have a wee plum cake all 
to yourself.” 

“Wee!” snorted Sakes with joyous sarcasm. 
“Why, he gets nothing less than a whole pie!” 


THE BREED OF THE BUCCANEERS 


ELEN and Ross and Pierre gathered 

round the hole that the old swamper 

had dug down through the shells that 
filled the hulk. As soon as the treasure seeker 
recovered from his astonishment he had begun 
to explain things to Pierre. 

“Of course,” he said, “you never knew just 
where the Vengeur lay. I reckon your father 
wouldn’t have bothered her if he had known! 
And no one else round here would have dared 
to. The Cajuns and the darkies are so afraid 
of this cove on account of the yarns of La- 
fitte’s men that they’d paddle a mile round 
Bt 

“T know,” answered Pierre. “And, anyhow, 
the cove has been hard to get into ever since 
the big storm of ’93 closed the channel to the 
bay. The family always knew that Uncle Ar- 
mand burned his blockade runner somewhere; 
he did it during the war after his brothers had 
abandoned the plantation house in fear of the 
Yankee troops. But Uncle Armand did worse 
than that; he plundered the house of every- 
thing he could lay hands on and brought the 
things out to his ship, thinking he’d escape 
from Grand Pass to the Gulf. But the gun- 
boats bottled him up, and he burned his 
schooner. And the rest of his days he lived 
back on the ridge, refusing to speak to his 
brothers, who always had cut him off because 
of his old connection with Lafitte. I guess 
Granduncle Armand was a hard one!” 

“Finest pirate ever you see!” chuckled the 
little man. “Boy, he picked me up hungry and 
homeless on Mobile wharf and said he’d make 
a sailor of me. I was a tad of twelve years, 
and that very same year the war broke out, 
and Capt. Armand put to sea as a privateer 
for the Confederacy. Then he went to running 
the blockade and gave the Yankees more 
trouble than any runner in the Gulf. And for 
two years I was his cabin boy on this same 
old schooner that lies here burned and 
broken.” 

“And during all the years you knew where 
the Vengeur was ?” 

“No, sir. When the end came I was a pris- 
oner of war over on Ship Island. When the 
trouble was over I came back, for the only 
friend I’d had in the world, seemed to me, 
was old Capt. Armand of the Vengeur.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Helen. “Didn’t I say, 
Pierre, that some one loved the old pirate 
after all!” 

The old privateersman chuckled again. 
“Missy, what Capt. Armand had been and 
done all those forty years after Lafitte’s men 
were finally chased away from Galveston I 
don’t know. Some said he was smugglin’ in 
South America; some said he was in prison; 
a little shaver like me didn’t ask the captain. 
But he seemed glad that I came back. I stayed 
right on this ridge back here with him till he 
died. I believe he tried to tell me where the 
Vengeur lay when the end came, but he was 
paralyzed then. He did manage to tell me that, 
if ever I heard that there was a Boudreau 
who was a likely lad and as good to a poor 
old man as I had been to him in his last days, 
why, I was to come back and save the planta- 
tion. And he left me all his old camp plunder, 
and among it was this binnacle off his ship. 

“T fished and trapped and drifted upriver 
years and years, and three years ago I saw a 
Newspaper that said the Boudreau estate was 
likely to be lost. Then I got to studyin’ what- 
ever did old Armand mean by leavin’ me his 
old marked compass and tellin’ me to come 
back some day, unless it was to find the wreck 
. the Vengeur and something on her. So back 

I drifted and hid up in your big woods; and 
when I heard what kind of a lad you were 
counted to be I said, ‘Well, old pirate Armand 
has forgiven the Boudreaus at last !’” 

Pierre laughed. He had hardly believed the 
old fellow at first. Ross and Helen stared at 
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The high-powered boat shot round and came 


swiftly down on. them 


the crooked, sedge-choked channel. They 
found it hard to believe that in this cove, 
where deep water had once reached to the 
sheltering woods, the freebooters of Lafitte’s 
time had hidden their swift, shallow schoon- 
ers, which terrorized the Gulf from 1800 to 
1815, when they won amnesty from the Amer- 
ican government by their bravery against the 
British at New Orleans. Seven years later Jean 
Lafitte had disappeared for good. 

The three young people sat along the 
broken rail of the old privateer and looked at 
the dismantled top of the cabin. What her his- 
tory had been during the forty years before 
the Civil War no one would ever know. 

“And you think there’s treasure in that 
cabin, eh?” said Pierre finally. “Well, go 
ahead, captain, and find it if you can. Bless 
me, I don’t believe there’s a dollar! If Grand- 
uncle Afmand ever had any pirates’ gold, he 
spent it long before the wreck of the Ven- 
geur! And I’ve got plenty of troubles of my 
own with this Wolfert crowd claiming the 
plantation because they’d bought their titles 
from the branch of our family in France. The 
old Spanish grants were lost in war times, and 
if I’m beaten now that’s what will do it.” 

“Tf we had a chest full of gold, what should 
we care for these old swamp lands, anyhow ?” 
asked the little old man. 

Pierre jumped up, laughing again. “Cap- 
tain, it’s too much for me! But because you’re 
the only human being that ever spoke a kind 
word about old pirate Armand I’m going to 
make an exception in your case. You can dig 
this whole cove up and have every cent you 
strike!” 

“No, sir-ree! The big hide-up is yours. 
That’s all I come back for!” 

The old man went with them when they 
paddled from the slough and skirted the edge 
of the sunken forest to the east. 

“T’ve been brought up on buried-treasure 
yarns by Mammy Lize—and so was my father 
tefore me!” said. Pierre. “So excuse me for 
laughing—but I’d have to see it, captain!” 
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“Done goin’ to show you, Mr. 
Pierre! Just to be sure I was 
goin’ to find that big hide-up 
first—and then I was goin’ to call 
on you and explain.” 

Pierre shook his head. “Go 
ahead. Dig all you want. Halves, 
then, captain—that’s the rule for 
buried treasure; half to finders, 
half to owners, eh ?” 

“What does an old Johnny 
swamper like me want with gold, 
Mr. Pierre? That’s what old Capt. 
Armand used to say. Old pirate 
Armand they called him, but he 
was good to a friendless boy like 
me. So I done come back to help 
save the old plantation!” 

They had poled and paddled 
out of the narrow run, the en- 
trance to which the old swamper 
had so carefully screened. While 
the old man, still talking eagerly, 
paddled along in his dugout 
Pierre led the way across the end 
of the cove. Ross and Helen had 
hard work to keep with them. 
Presently Ross looked southward 
across the lily-drifted cove. A 
mile away lay a tow steamer; 
and they could see men on the 
barge ahead of her. 

And now, suddenly, not three 
hundred yards away among the 
great masses of floating plants 
Pierre spied the white launch of 
the land company. Ross caught 
sight of Jim Wolfert almost at the same mo- 
ment that Wolfert saw him. 

Wolfert raised a cry. At that instant his 
engineer started the motor, and the high- 
powered boat shot round and came swiftly 
down on them. Helen and Ross would have 
preferred not to meet the land manager, espe- 
cially while they were in the company of 
Pierre Boudreau. 

“So you’ve gone over to the pirates, 
Hardy!” shouted Wolfert. “I guess it’s the 
place for you. How are you going to meet 
those installment notes in thirty and ninety 
days, eh? Poor business, breaking away just 
now.” 

“Any time’s a good time to quit a man who 
does dirty tricks,” retorted Ross. “You know 
what I mean, too!” 

Wolfert laughed. “Sure! What are you go- 
ing to do about it ?” He turned now to Pierre 
with a patronizing air. “And you, Boudreau— 
you have just thirty days to vacate the plan- 
tation.” He laughed again, but Pierre said 
nothing. Then the land boss reached over and 
dropped a yellow paper on the lad’s knee. 


_ “Maybe you haven’t seen that ? Came an hour 


ago from the Myrtle Grove telegraph station, 
and that tow steamer brought it in with the 
oil for the dredge. You thought I had no right 
to begin the Coquille levee, eh? Well, I’m a 
good guesser, you see!” 

Pierre read the dispatch slowly. Then he 
dropped it into the water, seized his paddle 
and made the pirogue jump onward. Ross and 
Helen and the old man followed him. Wol- 
fert’s laughter rang out as the swift launch 
turned and shot southward out of the cove to 
meet the oil barge. 

“That dispatch says we have lost our case 
in the Supreme Court,” said Pierre when his 
friends had overtaken him. “The land com- 


pany wins—your company, Ross!” 

There was a period of silence. Pierre pad- 
dled his little dugout to the flooded forest that 
his family had owned for generations. As Helen 
paddled she tried to express her sympathy. 
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“Little missy!” cried the old man stoutly. 
“We'll beat them yet. We'll never surrender.” 

She had to laugh, even if it was mirthlessly. 
Ross was silently paddling behind Pierre, who 
was sending his pirogue along over the black 
pools of the forest trail. They passed the ridge 
where Granduncle Armand had closed his 
stormy and little-known career; Pierre would 
not allow the little old man to stop. 

“Come on, captain. I'll give you a decent 
bed and a meal. An old sailor and soldier like 
you ought not to be swamping out here. You 
can stay with me as long as I have a roof.” 

“Me—live in a house? Boy, I couldn’t 
breathe!” chuckled the old fellow. 

But there was no mirth left in the little 
party. When they reached the great old house 
under the live oaks Pierre excused himself and 
went to the telephone to talk with his attor- 
neys in the city. When he came out on the 
galerie he sat down silently. 

“Well,” he said, after a pause, “my father’s 
executor confirmed Jim Wolfert. We lost the 
case, and it all turned on one point—that in 
the absence of the original land grants from 
the Spanish viceroys a certain old transfer to. 
my grandfather’s cousin in France was held 
good. The land company bought that title.” 

They were-all silent again. Ross was think- 
ing soberly what it meant to the little strug- 
gling colony over on the sun-scorched salt 
prairie. The levee would be built now; next 
year there would be a crop. The fortunes of 
the three dozen families over there would be 
saved. Even he and Helen could probably 
raise money to meet their notes and defy Wol- 
fert, whom he suspected of planning to buy 
their farm for almost nothing after the com- 
pany had foreclosed on it. 

It seemed to Ross that a great weight had 
been lifted from his shoulders. He and Helen 
had “stuck it out” as they had promised. They 
would have their model prairie-land farm 
now. They would show the dcubters next 
year! Best of‘ all, the pioneers who had in- 
vested in the land because of their father’s 
faith and enthusiasm would doubt his motives 
no longer. His good name would be safe. Vic- 
tory had come at last! 

It was victory—even if Wolfert, his enemy, 
had got all the credit. Wolfert would be su- 
preme in the colony now. He had taken an 
unscrupulous chance in Starting his levee on 
the Boudreau land, but he had won. 

Ross slowly became aware of the silence on 
the old galerie. He got up and crossed over to 
Pierre and put his hand on his friend’s shoul- 
der. “Pierre, I don’t know what to say. I— 
hope it’s not so bad as you think.” 

“T haven’t a dollar apart from the real estate. 
Land poor—that was always the trouble with 
my people. Poor? Why, I couldn’t buy a mink 
hide from old man Captain here! But I wasn’t 
thinking of that; I was thinking about my 
people here, the colored tenants; some of the 
families have been here a hundred years, and 
they’re as helpless as children. To-morrow 
they’ll come to me in a panic. With the old 
plantation gone, what'll they do?” 

His friends had no answer, but suddenly 
Pierre laughed cheerfully in the twilight. 
“Well, I know what I’m going to do! I’m go- 
ing to enter Mr. Ward’s office and study to be 
a reclamation engineer. He’ll start me on 
fifteen dollars a week! Hey, captain! That 
would astonish pirate Armand, wouldn’t it?” 

“No, sir-ree! He’d say you had his own 
breed and bone in you!” Then the ragged 
little champion of the Boudreau fortunes 
jumped up defiantly. “And let me tell you, 
boys,” he cried, shaking his fist, “old Armand 
hasn’t said his last word yet; nor me, either.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


IS month’s issues of The Companion 

are somewhat delayed on account of the 

general strike which has interrupted the 

business of all publishing and printing 
plants in Boston and vicinity. The Companion 
of April 14 contained a full explanation of the 
situation. 

We are rapidly returning to normal conditions 
and shall resume the regular mailing schedule as 
quickly as we can. We assure our subscribers 
that they will receive all the papers due them 
and we hope that they will be tolerant of a delay 
which we sincerely regret but which is due to 
no fault of ours.. 





YOU CAN TELL MORE about a man’s in- 
telligence from his questions than you can 
from his answers. 


Who brags about his Faults makes People 
doubt 
If he has Better Things to brag about. 


A YOUNG MAN should not grieve that he 
has attained neither wisdom nor riches: he has 
opportunity, which is equal to both. 


BY OFFERING PRIZES for blueberries too 
large to go through holes of a certain size an 
agricultural worker succeeded in collecting 
blueberry bushes that under cultivation pro- 
duce berries almost as large as grapes. Experi- 
ment has shown that blueberries differ from 
most other plants in the kind of soil that they 
require, and that many growers have failed 
to raise them because they did not give the 
bushes an acid soil. 


TO SHOW MOTHERS how to dress their 
children sensibly Cleveland schools are using 
dolls that are dressed in clothes made of good 
materials, simply cut and trimmed. Any child 
may play with the dolls and take them home 
overnight or for a week-end. The school will 
furnish patterns of any of the garments in 
children’s sizes, and the older girls are en- 
couraged to make clothes for their younger 
sisters. Where the plan has been carried out 
the improvement in the pupils’ dress is very 
noticeable. 


EVERY MILE of unimproved highway is an 
opportunity to increase community wealth, 
which in the aggregate means national wealth. 
In the automobile and the motor truck we 
have the vehicle; the output of factory and 
farm gives us the load; now all we need is the 
roads. But a road built solely upon the prin- 
ciple of getting as much mileage as possible 
for the money does not suit the spirit of 
national growth. We do not want poorly 
built roads that will have to be torn up and 
rebuilt again in a few years; we need high- 
ways that will take care of the ever-increasing 
load that they must bear. We must build for 
permanence. ~ 


FEW PERSONS REALIZE how much shad- 
ows help us to judge the form of solid objects 
and how much we depend upon them. In 
looking at photographs of the moon, for ex- 
ample, it is only the shadows that tell us 
whether what we see is a hill or a hole. If the 
shadow falls away from the light, the eye 
sees a hole; if it falls toward the light, a pro- 
jection. But the eye is easily fooled. Showing 
a picture of the moon in which the light 
comes from the left immediately after show- 
ing a number of pictures in which it comes 
from the right will change a crater into a 
mountain peak even to the experienced eye: 
a new example, perhaps, of that famous 
woodchuck hole that stuck out eighteen inches 
when the frost went out of the ground. 


THE OWNER of a country place near 
Schenectady, New York, who has and uses a 
tractor, has had some remarkable experiences 
with a wild cock partridge that he and his 
friends have named Billy. The tractor makes 
a loud drumming noise, which Billy evidently 
mistakes for a challenge from a rival. The 
first time it was driven down a wood road on 
the farm Billy appeared, eyes flashing, ruff 
extended, a very evident chip on his shoulder; 
and as long as the motor ran he strutted and 
threatened near by. Since then he comes out 
every time the tractor appears, and while 
under the spell of whatever emotion it stirs 
in him, he shows no fear of human beings, 
and will even allow himself to be picked up 
and carried about. He seems to like especially 
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to sit on the wrist of the driver while the 
machine is running. Is he really fooled, or is 
he making a clever bluff to get a ride in an 
automobile? 
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THE TREATY WITH COLOMBIA 


HE Senate salved an old sore when by 

a vote of 69 to 19 it ratified the treaty 

with Colombia. Since November, 1903, 
when President Roosevelt promptly recog- 
nized the Republic of Panama, which had 
just seceded from Colombia, our relations 
with Colombia have been most unsatisfac- 
tory. Opinion in this country has been divided 
whether or not the administration acted reg- 
ularly and in good faith. The first treaty, 
drawn up seven or eight years ago by the 
Wilson administration, contained a clause in 
which we virtually admitted that we had 
done wrong. Colombia, of course, has all 
along maintained that we did a great injus- 
tice. It is worth while to summarize the his- 
tory of the case. 

Congress had provided that, if we could buy 
the concession originally given to the French 
company to build the canal and could make 
reasonable terms with Colombia, we should 
build the canal through the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama; otherwise we should use the Nicaragua 
route. 

There was no difficulty in buying the 
French concession, and the government at 
Washington drew up a treaty with Colombia 
that the United States Senate accepted; but 
Colombia rejected it and demanded a larger 
money payment and other modifications to 
which the United States would not agree. 

The situation thus became a deadlock. Nei- 
ther party would yield. Colombia refused be- 
cause it hoped to get better terms, and the 
United States because the act of Congress did 
not permit any better terms. Then came the 
bloodless revolution in Panama, of which 
there is no question that our government had 
advance knowledge, for it took the precau- 
tionary measures that are usual when disorder 
threatens in any southern republic. After the 
revolution had taken place, when Colombia 
endeavored to send a military force to crush 
it, the government of the United States re- 
fused to allow the force to be transported by 
the Panama Railroad. Consequently, the re- 
bellion succeeded without a struggle, and the 
Republic of Panama, having established its 
independence, thus became possessed of the 
territory through which it was proposed to 
build the canal. President Roosevelt at once 
recognized the new republic. His administra- 
tion made a treaty with it, on favorable 
terms, for constructing the canal, and in due 
course the canal was built. 

The long controversy over those events and 
over the result of them involves but one 
fundamental point: Can the action of the 
government—which was the action of the 
President, for he not only acknowledged but 
proudly claimed responsibility for it—be jus- 
tified ? . 

On the one hand it is maintained that we 
violated no treaty and denied no privilege 
that Colombia could claim as of right; that 
every move that the President made was 
scrupulously legal; that we did no more than 
take advantage of events that we did not con- 
trol and in which we had no part; that our 
attitude, though it resulted disastrously for 
Colombia, was governed only by the desire 
to perform a great service for the world as 
well as for ourselves; and that had we acted 
otherwise the great enterprise would have 
been blocked by selfishness and greed. 

On the other hand it is contended, and with 
force, that Colombia had an undoubted right 
to use its military power to overcome the re- 
bellion and defeat the secession of its richest 
province; that our refusal to permit the Co- 
lombian army to get to the seat of the 
rebellion, which deprived Colombia of that 
right, was an unfriendly act; that, whether 
or not we had the right to refuse under 
treaties properly construed, our refusing took 
away altogether from Colombia something 
that we had been trying to buy ‘i Colombia, 
as of the rightful owner; and that our action 
was such as we should never have dreamed of 
taking with a country of anything like our 
own strength. 

There are other details of the controversy, 
but those that have been mentioned are 
enough to show how impossible it is that 
all men will ever agree about it. The treaty 
and the Senate evaded the issue. A minority 
of the Senate opposed ratification on .the 
ground that any payment to Colombia would 
necessarily imply a confession of wrong- 
doing. They took the position that the course 
of President Roosevelt was absolutely right, 
and that therefore the treaty was an insult to 


his memory. Others who were strong political 
supporters of Mr. Roosevelt during, his life- 
time denied that the treaty reflected in any 
way upon him or his conduct. They held that, 
since Colombia had actually suffered loss 
through our action, it was proper, though not 
required, that we should offer compensation. 
They therefore voted for the treaty ; and with 
them voted, of course, those who believe that 
we did an injustice and therefore should apol- 
ogize for it and pay damages. 

The debate before the treaty was ratified 
took a wide range. Some Senators insinuated 
that it was the prospect of getting oil conces- 
sions in Colombia that influenced some to 


vote for the settlement who had formerly’ 


opposed it. But there is no need of attrib- 
uting sordid reasons to those who so voted. 
We desire the friendship of all peoples, espe- 
cially those of the Spanish-American republics, 
and the treaty removes the last obstacle of 
any importance. e 


FOODLESS MEALS 


CIENCE, which does so much for our 
comfort and well-being, delights now 
and then, by way of compensation, to 
play a joke on us. Hardly had we heard the 
premonitory horn of Mr. Ford’s mechanical 
cow, announcing the coming of synthetic 
milk, when Prof. Richard L. Garner, in the 
Forum, invited us to a futurist meal. In the 


esthetic sense it is, indeed, more than a meal,: 


for it is served in surroundings that would 
justify any reporter in describing it as a “col- 
ation,” and it appeals to so many of the 
senses that it might even be called a “ban- 
quet.” In fact the sense of taste is almost the 
only one that it does not satisfy. 

The dinner of the future, as Professor 
Garner pictures it, is both compact and ethe- 
real. He shows how much man has reduced 
the bulk of his food in proportion to the 
amount of nutriment in it. The science that 
has given us soup tablets and desiccated vege- 
tables and “iron rations,” and that is all the 
time finding new ways to pack nourishment 
into smaller compass, will, he thinks, do far 
more for us in the future. Not only will it 
rob our dinner table of the grossness of meat 
served in such wise as to indicate the animal 
from which it was taken: it will put the 
chemist in the place of the farmer, and the 
florist in the place of the cook. “The- host of 
that day will assemble his guests about a table 
adorned with exotic flowers from which will 
be exhaled invisible fumes of ambrosial pro- 
teids, with exquisite odors that will fill the 
air with vital essence and stimulate the olfac- 
tory and palatal nerves to the verge of in- 
toxication, and by some yet-to-be-discovered 
means absorb the necessary food.” 

In spite of its refinement the picture leaves 
us cold. The mind recurs to homelier but 
more substantial food—to Sam _ Weller’s 
“wery good weal pie” and Bob Cratchit’s 
Christmas goose and Dr. Johnson’s Gargan- 
tuan dinners. It goes back to Thackeray’s 
bouillabaisse, and the old memories that hang 
round it. We are still so gross that we prefer 
marrowfats to sweet peas, and kidney beans 
to scarlet runners. 

The “automats” and the “cafeterias” have 
already changed eating from an agreeable art 
to a dismal science. They have robbed it of 
its shining linen and its delicate china and re- 
placed them with the marble slabs of the food 
morgue. They have squeezed it dry of laugh- 
ter and entertaining conversation and all those 
attractive accessories that separated it from 
mere feeding. Nothing remains but the food. 
If, now, the men of science are to compel us 
eventually to give up that too and content 
ourselves at dinner time with a couple of whiffs 
of a tuberose and a little sniff of heliotrope to 
top off with, we shall rebel. Let us be gath- 
ered to our fathers while yet the earth is green 
with growing corn and the morning is reso- 
nant with the cackle of the laying hen. So 
long as the golden disk of the full moon 
returns to the heavens we shall think of 
pumpkin pie, and so long as the setting sun 
tints the snow-capped mountain peaks with 
rosy light we shall order pink ice cream. 

Besides, how could you give a dinner or 
make a restaurant pay if everyone could get a 
square meal by sniffing at the crack of the 
door? 

od 


COAL AND OIL IN THE FAR 
NORTH 


HE fact that the axis of the earth is 
tipped so far from the vertical—about 
twenty-three and one half degrees—is 
responsible for the existence of climatic zones 
and especially for the prolonged cold and 
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darkness of the Arctic winter. But the axis 
has not always tipped at that angle; through 
long periods the earth has spun round in a 
position that made the axis much nearer ver- 
tical. During those periods the climate was 
much more nearly uniform all over the earth, 
and the vegetation at the poles was not 
greatly unlike that in the tropics. 

It is hard for us to imagine such a condi- 
tion of affairs, but there is plenty of evidence 
that it really existed. One of the most inter- 
esting discoveries made by explorers in the far 
north is that of great coal seams freely ex- 
posed in the rocks of the seashore. The 
country that now lies under several thousand 
feet of ice and snow, and that reproduces for 
us to-day the aspect that all the northern 
countries of the globe presented during the 
great glacial ages, was once warm and equable 
in climate and covered with the luxuriant 
growth of tree ferns that was the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the Carboniferous period. 

Northern Greenland above the seventy- 
eighth parallel has a very moderate snowfall. 
Most of the moisture is precipitated farther 
south, and so the rocks along the northern 
coast are not covered as they are in lower 
latitudes with a load of ice. In those rocks Dr. 
MacMillan, the explorer, has seen coal seams 
ten and even fifteen feet in thickness, so easily 
mined that the Eskimos can pick the‘coal out 
with their rude implements. The difficulties 
of getting to the region, the inconveniences of 
living there and the still greater difficulties 
of getting any cargoes away make those great 
coal beds of no present commercial value; but 
it is intetesting to know that they exist. 

There is reason to believe, too, that in the 
barren and inclement region to the southeast 
of Hudson’s Bay there are great fields of oil. 
The country is almost unexplored, but. there 
are Indian reports of oil oozing freely from 
the soil in several places. That means of 
course that the land, now so inhospitable and 
sterile, was once abundantly supplied with 
life, either marine or terrestrial. It is by no 
means unlikely that it will become in the not 
distant future one of the chief sources of 
petroleum. 
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A NEW CANAL? 


LTHOUGH the Panama Canal has been 
in operation only seven years, engineers 
are already talking about enlarging it 

or digging a second canal parallel with it. 
From an economic point of view the canal has 
been more successful than anyone anticipated. 
The time when it will be inadequate to the 
commercial needs of the world is already 
reasonably near; some authorities think it is 
only fifteen years away. The value of the 
great waterway as a convenience to our naval 
defense is beginning to be impaired by the 
size of our newest battleships, which could 
pass through it with difficulty, if at all. 

One suggestion is that the present canal be 
deepened and widened until it becomes a sea- 
level canal. That was the original recom- 
mendation of a majority of the commission 
of engineers that examined the problem in 
1906. It would mean deepening the excavation 
something like 100 feet, and widening the 
channel to several times its present width. It 
would cost a great deal of money—as much, 
no doubt, as it cost to build the canal as it 
stands; probably more. When it was com- 
pleted it might offer a canal a third of a mile 
wide and would be capable of handling many 
times the business that the present canal can 
accommodate. 

Another suggestion is to build a second lock 
canal across the isthmus. It would naturally 
be not far from the Panama Canal, but it 
would be, if possible, so situated as to avoid 
the slipping, crumbling, basaltic rock of which 
the Culebra hills are composed. One or an- 
other of the neighboring rivers would prob- 
ably be used as the course of the new canal 
and would be dredged and dammed as the 
Rio Chagres was at Panama. 

Finally, there is a possibility that the old 
Nicaragua scheme may be revived. As our 
older readers will remember, the Nicaraguan 
route seemed twenty years ago more likely to 
be chosen for the interoceanic canal than the 
route across Panama. In miles to be traversed 
there is a wide difference between the two; 
the Nicaraguan canal would be 183 miles 
long instead of 49, but nearly 50 miles of it 
would be deep-water navigation on Lake 
Nicaragua. The river San Juan, which flows 
from Lake Nicaragua to the Atlantic, could 
easily be canalized, and the only serious and 
costly excavation would be between the lakes 
and the Pacific at San Juan del Sur. 

The objections to the Nicaragua route are 
the prevalence of earthquakes in that part of 
the world and the expense of keeping so long 
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a canal in repair. But there is no reason to 
doubt that the route is practicable, and by 
the treaty of 1916 the United States acquired 
the sole right to use it for building a canal. 
When it comes to deciding what shall be done 
it may be that a canal at Nicaragua will be 
chosen instead of any enlargement of the 
works at Panama. 
ov 


THE MISSING ELEMENT IN 
PROSPERITY 


TUDENTS of nutrition have told us for 
s a long time that we need balanced food; 
that is, that we need to consume all the 
elements of nutrition in the proper propor- 
tions. Recent investigations have shown that 
we require more elements than was formerly 
realized, and that if any one of them is lacking, 
or if there is not enough of it, the body will 
suffer, no matter how much of the other ele- 
ments it may be getting. The same principle 
applies to the feeding of plants. No matter 
how rich the soil in a certain field may be in 
all the elements of plant food but one, if there 
is not enough of that one the crop will be 


or. 

The principle of balance applies to every 
problem where several factors have to be 
combined. It applies very definitely and di- 
rectly to the matter of industrial prosperity, 
which is quite as complicated and depends 
upon quite as many things, all working in 
combination, as the problem how to feed 
plants and animals. No matter how many 
elements are present. or how abundant they 
are, if one is lacking or is present in too small 
a quantity, the lack of that one will limit 
prosperity. If the other kinds are abundant, 
they are likely to be unemployed a large part 
of the time. 

Careful study of the problem is likely to 
discover that as many hitherto unrecognized 
elements are necessary to economic prosperity 
as to bodily health. It is easy to think that all 
the essential elements of prosperity are pres- 
ent, and to wonder why prosperity does not 
come. From that it is a short step to conclude 
that the lack of prosperity is owing to the 
machinations of some person or group of per- 
sons, whereas deeper study would probably 
show that it is owing to a lack of some neces- 
sary thing the need of which has hitherto 
been unrecognized or unappreciated. 

There may, for example, be an abundance 
of manual labor, as there is in China, but 
a lack of knowledge of agricultural science. 
There may be an abundance of manual labor 
and technical knowledge, as in Japan, but a 
scarcity of land. There may be an abundance 
of manual labor, technical knowledge and 
land, as in Russia, but a lack of capital. There 
may be all four elements, as there are in this 
country to-day, but a lack of men who know 
how to organize them all and get them to 
working together smoothly. 

In any of those and in a multitude of other 
instances, the mass of the people may be poor 
merely because some necessary element is 
missing or not present in sufficient abundance. 
The part of wisdom is to try to discover the 
missing element and then to take such meas- 
ures aS are necessary to increase the amount 
of it. That plan will produce more durable 
results than laying the blame on some one 


ag 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE lower house of Congress passed with- 

out difficulty the immigration bill that 
President Wilson prevented from becoming a 
law last winter. It limits immigration to three 
per cent of the foreign-born persons of each 
nationality in this country in 1910. The House 
was in no mood to accept any modification of 
the bill whatever. It voted down several 
amendments, one of which would have ad- 
mitted political refugees, even in excess of the 
number allowed to the country from which 
they come———The Senate has passed the bill 
creating a bureau for preparing a national 
budget, and the House has passed the emer- 
gency tariff bill, which puts duties on certain 
farm products. ° 





HE State of New York has decided to 
_4 abandon the direct primaries for state and 
judicial officers. It will still retain them for 
the choice of candidates for local offices. The 
defects in the direct primary as they have 
been, revealed by experience are that the 
nominee is almost certain to be named by a 
minority, that it imposes a costly and labori- 
ous prenomination campaign on anyone who 
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desires to become a candidate, and that it 
encourages the nomination of ambitious me- 
diocrity rather than of recognized ability and 
merit. But the state conventions to which 
New York is to return have their drawbacks 
too, else the direct primaries would not have 
got themselves so widely established. The 
most conspicuous drawback is, of course, the 
ease with which in ordinary circumstances 
the active political leaders can direct the nom- 
inations. In a country less jealous of its demo- 
cratic institutions than the United States is 
that would not be recognized as an objection; 
but American voters want a voice not only 
in electing their representatives but in saying 
who shall run for election. 


e 


CCORDING to the recent census 13,703,- 
987 persons who now live in the United 
States were born in other countries. That 
means about one in eight of our population, 
a proportion, as almost everyone will admit, 
as large as it can safely be. The effect of the 
war in checking immigration is shown by the 
fact that the foreign-born population has 
increased less than three per cent since 1910, 
though the country as a whole gained some- 
thing like fifteen per cent. There were in 1920 
1,683,298 natives of Germany in the United 
States, 1,398,999 natives of Russia, 1,133,967 
natives of Great Britain, 1,139,578 natives of 
Poland, 1,607,458 natives of Italy, 1,035,680 
natives of Ireland, 1,117,136 natives of Can- 
ada, and 1,177,409 born in Scandinavian 
countries. ° 


HERE is William D. Haywood, the no- 

torious leader of the I. W. W.? He was 
out on bail, awaiting a decision by the Su- 
preme Court on his appeal against the sen- 
tence of the lower court that sent him to jail 
for seditious practices during the war. The 
decision when it came was against him, and 
he should have presented himself at once for 
incarceration at Leavenworth Penitentiary. 
But he is missing, his bail bond is forfeited, 
and no one seems to know where he is. One 
report has him in Russia, engaged as Minister 
of Propaganda for the soviet government. 
Another has him simply “visiting” the Bol- 
sheviki and represents him as likely to return 
when he learns that he is wanted. The police 
believe that he is somewhere in hiding in this 
country. Many other members of the I. W. W. 
were sentenced at the same time, a number 
of whom are, like Haywood, fugitives from 
justice. ° 


FAVORABLE winter followed by a fa- 

vorable spring means a very large grain 
crop. The prospects are for a yield of win- 
ter wheat amounting to more than six hun- 
dred million bushels—perhaps as much as six 
hundred and twenty million. That is nearly 
twenty-five per cent more than the usual crop. 
In view of the present condition of the foreign 
market, so large a crop of wheat is sure to 
have a depressing effect on the price. Wheat 
has already dropped almost to the dollar mark, 
and some observers, among them Wallace’s 
Farmer, believe that the price will touch 
eighty cents this summer. Since there seems 
to be little likelihood that Europe for some 
years to come will take as much wheat as it 
used to buy, the farmers of the Northwest are 
discussing the wisdom of reducing materially 
the acreage that they shall plant to wheat. 
There is no question that it would be wise 
to reduce it if they can find a profitable crop 
to put in place of it. 


CAMPAIGN of singular violence is pre- 

ceding the Italian elections, which are set 
for May 15. The Socialist party, which was 
strong enough to elect some hundred and 
fifty members of Parliament two years ago, 
has split in two over the question of support- 
ing the Bolshevist International. Between the 
Communist party—the most extreme wing 
of the Socialists—and the Fascisti, or Na- 
tionalists, there is constant warfare. Raids, 
ambushes, house burnings, reprisals, assassina- 
tions, are reported almost every day froin 
some part of the country. Each party is en- 
deavoring to terrorize the other, without any 


particular success, it appears, though the Fas- | 


cisti have at least put the Communists, who 
were formerly very aggressive, on the defen- 
sive. The Catholic, or People’s, party is 
expected to take a significant part in the 
balloting. The Constitutionalists, who were 
long the only support of the monarchy, have 
lost voters to almost all the other parties, but 
are still, perhaps, the largest single group in 
the electorate. There seems to be no doubt 
that Premier Giolitti will remain in office and 
that the Socialist representation in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies will be reduced. 
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Shoes 


T is the lion’s soft pad- 

ded paws that give him 
his springy jump, his easy 
walk. 

These shoes were built 
to be like the soft padded 
paws of a lion. To give 
boys and girls all the 
easy springiness of wild 
animals. . 

The rubber soles are 
made thick enough for 
long wear and for comfort 
on the roughest ground— 
but light enough for speed, 
soft and springy. 

The making of canvas 
has been studied for years, 
from the growing of the 
cotton up—to make close, 
fine fabric, strong and 
tough and yet cool and 
light. 

Look at the leather and rub- 


ber reinforcements! Like 
sinews, they make the shoes 


Both boys and girls are 
wearing these Keds— 
all summer long. Men 
and women like them, 
too, for camping and 





sport wear. Ask your 
dealer to show you other 
Keds models. 


like lions’ paws 


withstand strain and prevent 
any weak points. 

In the great vulcanizers the 
canvas and rubber are welded 
just as though they had grown 
together. 

With Keds like these you 
will find you can run faster, 
you can walk farther and be 
lighter on your feet. For every 
kind of game or sport and for 
regular everyday grinding hard 
wear there are no shoes like 
Keds. 


Other models—for men, 
women and children 


There are many kinds of Keds 
—high ones, low ones, brown, 
black and white—shoes for 
men, women and children. See 
them all. You can get the style 
you wish at your dealer’s. If 
he does not have them he can 
get them for you. 

The largest rubber company 
in the world makes Keds—the 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany. The name Keds is on 
each pair. Be sure that your 
shoes are Keds. 


United States Rubber Company 














Not all canvas rubber- 
soled shoes are Keds. 
Keds are made only by 
the United States Rubber 
Company. Look for the 
name Keds cn the shoes. 














F there is anything that experience teaches 
the man who handles complicated machin- 
ery, it is that it never pays to get out of 

patience with it or use violence upon it. If 
anything goes wrong, it cannot so be righted. 
The only successful way is to control your 
temper, study the problem coolly, find out 
where the trouble lies and apply the remedy 
at the right place. : 

When we are deciding on a social policy we 

are dealing with a mechanism far more deli- 
cate and complicated than any machine that 
was ever built. It does not pay any better to 
get out of patience with it or to use violence 
upon it than it does when we are dealing with 
a physical machine. In either case the only 
way likely to be successful is to study the 
problem with patience and without passion 
until we find out definitely and clearly what 
the trouble really is, and then try to find the 
proper remedy. 

There is every reason to believe that our 

laboring people and our voters in general 


NO USE IN i 2 


SMASHING THINGS 





have learned that lesson, in which respect 
they show far more advancement than the 
laboring classes of most other countries. So 
far as the elections for a good many years 
back show anything, they show that the over- 
whelming majority of our people have little 
confidence in those leaders who display pas- 
sion and who propose a smashing programme 
for the cure of the evils of our economic sys- 
tem. The great mass of our pecple are repelled 
rather than attracted by the would-be leader 
who shows an excitable disposition and whose 
arguments consist largely of denunciation. 
Only backward peoples who are governed by 
ignorance and passion are ever attracted by 
such leaders. Right-thinking people every- 
where feel an instinctive loathing for any- 
thing that savors of class hatred, violence and 
the exercise of power for personal ‘or class 
ends and an instinctive liking for good will 
and voluntary agreement among free citizens. 

It must not be assumed, however, that we 
are satisfied with present conditions merely 
because we do not follow the preachers of 
the gospel of hate and of confusion. Election 
returns are not the only indications of popu- 
lar feeling. You can scarcely look or listen 
anywhere without discovering a vast discon- 
tent and an almost universal determination to 
have better conditions. Unless the right way 
out of present difficulties is found within a 
reasonable time it is not impossible that our 
people may lose patience and try a wrong 
Way or several wrong ways. 

The greatest single cause of social discon- 
tent at the present time is, of course, poverty. 
Some of it may be deserved; that is, it may 
be owing to lack of skill or dependability, 
which are two of the most valuable qualities 
in this age of specialization when we are so 
dependent on one another. Even undeserved 
poverty may be owing to nonsocial causes, 
such as unavoidable accident, injury or sick- 
ness, that make it impossible for the individ- 
ual to earn a good living. It may be also 
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CAUSES OF DISCONTENT 


“vy Thomas Nixon Carver 


owing to social causes, among which the dif- 
ficulty of finding employment at satisfactory 
wages must be ranked as most important and 
most irritating. Here we find the greatest 
single cause of dissatisfaction with the present 
economic system. The greatest of all present 
economic questions, and the one the answer 
to which is most needed at the present time, 
is: Why is it so hard for deserving people to 
find employment at satisfactory wages that 
will keep them well above the line of poverty ? 

Let us first understand clearly what the 
present economic system is. Briefly, it is the 
system under which industry and business are 
carried on mainly by voluntary agreement 
among free citizens rather than by authority 
and obedience. The industrial system is most 
frequently contrasted with the military sys- 
tem, under which things are done mainly by 
authority and obedience rather than by vol- 
untary agreement. Now, it would be quite 
possible, if the people would submit to it, to 
carry on all our industries, including farming, 
under a system similar to the military system. 
That is, men could be enlisted or drafted into 
an industrial army and set to work produc- 
ing, transporting and distributing wealth—in 
which case no one would ever have to hunt 
for a job; in fact, he would not be permitted 
to do so. He would receive his job and his 
rations also. Under that system there would 
be no problem of unemployment or of pov- 
erty, unless the whole population became 
poor. The present cause of discontent would 
not exist. 

It would be wrong to assume, however, 
that there would be no cause of discontent 
merely because the present cause had dis- 
appeared. There are many other things that 
people dislike besides poverty and unemploy- 
ment. One of the things that we dislike most 
is the authority and obedience that every 
military system necessitates. We submit to it 
cheerfully as a means of national defense, but 
that does not mean that we like it. It is quite 
certain that, if industries in time of peace 
were run on that system, we should be much 
more discontented with it than we are now 
with our present system. Wherever even a 
partial trial of the other system has been 
made the people have been very glad to get 
back to the system of voluntary agreement. 

The system of voluntary agreement, how- 
ever, has its difficulties. The man who cannot 
make agreements favorable to himself cannot 
get what he wants, whether it be in the field 
of courtship and marriage, of politics, of busi- 
ness, or in any other field. In the field of 
business and industry voluntary agreement 


THE IMPORTANCE 
OF BARGAINING 











requires a great deal of bargaining. Those who 
cannot bargain to their advantage cannot pros- 
per; those who can, do prosper—sometimes 
inordinately. He who fails to find: remunera- 
tive employment merely fails to bargain suc- 
cessfully for the sale of his labor. 

Of course success in selling either labor or 


a commodity is not wholly or mainly a matter 
of personal skill in the art of bargaining. It 
is mainly a question of market conditions. It is 
hard to sell anything that no one wants or 
anything of which there is more than anyone 
wants at the time and place. It is easy to sell 
something that everyone wants or anything 
of which more is wanted than is to be had at 
the time and place. With respect to commod- 
ities, there has never been any doubt of that. 
When people want more of a thing than there 
is to be had they offer a higher price. That 
induces producers to produce more or to bring 
more to the market, if either course is practi- 
cable. When people want less than is being 
offered they do not offer so high a price. That 
leads producers to produce less or to stop 
sending so much to the market. Thus, without 
authority or force, the supply tends to adjust 
itself to the demand under the system of 
voluntary agreement. 

It is unlikely that all producers and all con- 
sumers will ever be perfectly satisfied with 
that system so long as some men prosper more 
than others under it. The only thing of which 
we can be perfectly certain is that they would 
be still more dissatisfied with any system of 
authority and force, even if it should safe- 
guard us all against the inequalities of bar- 
gaining power by abolishing bargaining and 
substituting the industrial army and rationing. 

There is no reason to doubt that the same 
conditions that make it easy to sell a com- 
modity at a good price also make it easy to 
sell labor at a good price, or to find employ- 
ment at good wages. That is, if we can either 
increase the number of employers who want 
labor or reduce the number of laborers who 
want jobs, or do both, the bargaining power 
of the laborers will be immeasurably in- 
creased, and they will find it easier to obtain 
employment at good wages. 

There are several ways of increasing the 
number of men who want to hire labor. One 
is to train more business men. It is not an 
easy thing to hire labor and get enough for its 
product to pay its wages, to say nothing of 
having anything left for the employer. Most 
men who try it fail. If we can only slightly 
increase the number of men who can succeed, 
it will make a considerable increase in the 
permanent demand for labor. Another way is 
to encourage business. There is real danger 
that we may fail at that vital point. If the 
seller of any commodity finds so few buyers 
as to make it hard for him to sell, he should 
try’ to encourage more buyers to come to the 
market. The poorest possible way to encour- 
age buyers is to curse all buyers and preach 
the doctrine of class hatred against them. Sim- 
ilarly, if any group of laborers find so few 
employers as to make it hard to find employ- 
ment, they should try to encourage more em- 
ployers to come to their market. To preach 
class hatred against all employers is not the 
way to encourage them, but is the way to dis- 
courage them and to make a bad matter worse. 

Another way to increase the number of men 
who want to hire labor. is to increase the stock 
of tools in the world. Under the term tools 
we shall include everything that is used in 
production, such as factory buildings, ma- 
chinery, stores, shops and farm equipment. 
Tools are made because men are willing to 
pay for them or to pay men for making them. 
Only thrifty people buy such things. Un- 
thrifty people buy consumers” goods, leaving 





to the thrifty the task of buying the tools 
that are necessary for the production of those 
consumers’ goods. Buying tools is called in- 
vesting, and it may: be done either directly or 
indirectly. The depositor in a savings bank 
invests or buys tools indirectly; that is, he 
lends money to the savings bank, which in 
turn lends it to some one else—generally some 
one who spends it for some form of busi- 
ness equipment. The more people there are 
who are buying tools, either directly or in- 
directly, the more and the better business 
equipment there will be, and the more encour- 
agement we shall be giving to business. A 
number of other things, such as reducing the 
burdens of taxation, diffusing information 
about markets, seeking and giving out techni- 
cal information, improving the money and 
the credit facilities of the country, will all help 
to expand business and to increase the de- 
mand for labor. 

The benefit that the expansion of business 
brings to labor may come to labor in two 
ways. It may leave the native laborers about 
as. they were, but enable millions of immi- 
grant laborers to better their condition by 
coming to this country to get higher wages 
than they could get in their own countries. 
Labor in general gains, temporarily at least, 
by that, even if our own laborers do not. On 
the other hand, if you restrict the number of 





IF YOU RESTRICT 
IMMIGRANT LABORERS 


immigrant laborers who can come to this 
country, an expansion of industry would give 
our native laborers more of whatever they 
want, including higher wages. As a method 
of reducing the discontent of our own people, 
that is the better of the two methods. 

Undoubtedly many of our own young peo- 
ple are forced into less remunerative occupa- 
tions through lack of training when they might 
enter more remunerative occupations. if their 
opportunities for education had been greater, 
or if more encouragement had been given. 
As our educational system improves and ex- 
pands a better distribution of our native 
talent will be obtained; fewer men will be 
left for the work that at present is poorly 
paid. In short, there will be no poorly paid 
work, 

If we will pursue a constructive policy with 
respect to our industries, so that they may 
continue to expand as they have expanded in 
the past, or even more rapidly, we shall 
greatly increase the demand for labor in this 
country. If at the same time we carefully re- 
strict and select our immigrants—as we have 
not done in the past—and train our young 
people for the more remunerative occupations, 


we shall make it easy for every deserving citi- - 


zen to find employment at continually im- 
proving wages. Undeserved poverty will thus 
become a thing of the past. We shall thus 
reduce the chief cause of present discontent 
without creating another and greater cause of 
discontent; namely, the creation of an indus- 
trial army working under authority and 
obedience rather than under voluntary agree- 
ment among free citizens. 


MICROSCOPES, INSECTS AND DISEASE @ witiamt Sedgwick 


MONG the many and wonderful revela- 
A tions of the microscope none is more 
remarkable than the proof it has given 

us of an unsuspected connection between in- 
sects and disease. In some cases the connection 
amounts to a kind of partnership in which the 
insect plays the part not merely of a carrier 
but also of a grower, farmer or cultivator of 
the germs of a disease. As for germs, it is 
pretty widely known that they were first seen 
about 1650 by a few observers who used the 
crude microscope of that time, that they were 


disregarded by the world at large for nearly- 


two centuries, that they were again observed 
and studied by Louis Pasteur about sixty 
years ago, and that to-day the germ theory 
of contagious diseases is everywhere accepted. 
And yet comparatively few persons realize 
that we owe almost all of that knowledge to 
the compound microscope and especially to 


the all-important modern and improved part 
of it known as the “achromatic” (color-free) 
objective. 

As for insects, people have generally looked 
upon them as troublesome but not as danger- 
ous unless they became too numerous. It is 
certainly bad enough when insects devour 
millions of dollars’ worth of grain fit for 
human food, or when they strip the leaves 
from our orchards or destroy the cotton crops 
on our Southern plantations. But, bad as 
those things are, they are mere trifles when 
compared with sleeping sickness or with 
death carried by tsetse flies in Africa, or with 
typhoid fever in America borne on the feet 
of flies, or with typhus fever in Serbia—or 
nearer home—transmitted by body lice. The 
disease carriers are doubly destructive, for 
while they are eating, biting and destroying 
they may implant somewhere in the bodies of 


their victims the deadly germs of disease— 
minute, microscopic and invisible. And here 
we have a new fact in the history of science, 
a fact wholly unknown until 1890 and first 
established in America by Americans. 

That great discovery did not come all at 
once, but only gradually; and at every step 
the microscope has been the one indispensably 
helpful instrument. Neither the wisdom of the 
Greeks or the Egyptians nor the all-conquer- 
ing ambition of the Romans sufficed to solve 
the mysteries of disease. And so it was through 
the Middle Ages and through the. Renaissance 
on down into the seventeenth century, when 
at last the modern microscope was invented. 

Hitherto the only microscopes available had 
been convex lenses such as we now use for 
reading glasses. They are called “simple” 
microscopes and become “compound” only 
when two of them are put together so as to 


do double work. By the aid of the new instru- 
ment microbes and yeasts were discovered. 
But, though the microscope of the seventeenth 
century was compound, it was crude and im- 
perfect; and almost two centuries more went 
by with disease still an inscrutable affliction. 
Then at about the time the young Queen 
Victoria ascended the British throne a com- 
pound microscope, vastly improved by a new 
kind of objective called “achromatic,” came 
into more common use—an instrument that 
gave an image not only greatly magnified but 
for the first time free from false colors and 
distortion. Men of science soon rediscovered 
yeast and began to study microbes with 
comparative ease. Moulds and mildews were 
now more readily and thoroughly examined, 
and before long (about 1860) Louis Pasteur, 
a young French chemist and mineralogist, 
sought the aid of the microscope in studying 
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certain obscure changes in mouldy sugary 
bodies. Led far afield, he studied yeasts, find- 
ing some “tame,” or “domesticated,” such as 
we use in bread making, and others “wild,” 
such as those which turn grape juice into 
wine. 

Pushing on,—-always with the microscope 
at his right hand,—Pasteur found that un- 
healthy ox diseased wine or beer or sour bread 
or sour milk was infested by strange wander- 
ing yeasts, or microbes, that caused undesir- 
able or harmful changes in the various articles. 
To his mind those were therefore harmful 
germs that caused undesirable changes, dis- 
turbances or “diseases” in beer and wine, and 





TRIUMPHS OF THE 
MICROSCOPE 





they could easily be seen and studied under 
the microscope. Thus, for the first time the 
cause of a kind of contagious or infectious 
disease became known and visible, and there- 
upon arose a “germ theory” of the diseases of 
wine and beer and of sour bread and sour 
milk. 

“But if microbes or germs cause those spoil- 
ings or diseases of food and of drink,” the 
men of science reflected, “may it not be that 
germs cause the diseases of the lower animals 
and of man himself?” Straightway the men 
of science began investigations that proved 
that their surmises were right. Pasteur him- 
self studied certain diseases of silkworms and 
before long discovered with his microscope in 
them.and in their cocoons the germs that were 
doing the damage. Davaine, another French 
observer, had already detected the germs of 
anthrax, a serious disease of men and cattle, 
called in England “woolsorter’s disease” and 
in America “malignant pustule.” Lister, the 
great founder of modern surgery, following 
Pasteur’s example, studied the spoiling of milk 
and the diseases of wounds, with results so 
splendid and far reaching as to revolutionize 
the methods of the surgical profession and to 
bring about the saving of countless lives. 

Those triumphs of. the microscope came 
about the end of the American Civil War. 
But in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 
hardly any use was made of them. Meanwhile, 
however, the men of science worked on. In 
1880 a French military surgeon in Algiers, 
Dr. Laveran, saw in the blood cells of persons 
who were sick with malaria curious specks, 
sometimes round, sometimes curved like cres- 
cents and sometimes wavy-edged or rosette 
shaped. Those specks, which seemed to come 
and go according to the various phases of the 
malarial fever, were absent from the blood 
of healthy persons. Laveran guessed and, as 
we now know, guessed correctly that they were 
the “germs” of malaria; but he was not able 
to show how they got from one victim of 
malaria to another, and seventeen years went 
by before that part of the problem was solved 
again by the aid of the compound micro- 
scope. 

In 1890 new light came from the startling 
discovery of two young American men of 
science that insects may be the “carriers,” 
or the “transmitters,” of disease from a sick 
animal to a healthy one. The investigators, 
working for the Bureau of Animal Industry 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, astonished the scientific world by dis- 
covering that Texas fever, a kind of malaria 
of cattle and a highly destructive disease that 
had seemed to spread mysteriously, was trans- 
mitted from ox to ox, not directly by contact 
(contagion) but indirectly (infection) through 
the agency of a “tick,” a parasitic insect that, 
having fed upon or bitten an ox that was 
suffering from Texas fever, dropped to the 
ground and later attacked and fed upon an- 
other ox. 

That discovery was immensely important 
and opened up an entirely new field for fur- 
ther microscopic studies. It had long been sus- 
pected, for example, that mosquitoes spread 
malaria. The argument was somewhat like 
this: Swamps seem somehow connected with 
malaria, so much so indeed that the French 
name for the disease is paludisme (from palus, 
a marsh). Moreover, mosquitoes often abound 
in swamps, and mosquitoes bite mankind. But 
men of science naturally made the objection 
that mosquitoes do not always live in swamps, 
and that many swamps do not seem to breed 
malaria. Thus the whole problem of malaria, 
wamps and mosquitoes remained a mystery 
until in 1897 an English physician, Dr. Ronald 





Ross, scrutinizing carefully with the micro- 
scope the bodies of certain mosquitoes found 
in a malarious district of India, discovered in 
them white specks similar to those detected 
by Laveran im 1880 in the blood cells of 
human beings who were suffering from mala- 
ria. Dr. Ross naturally concluded that mos- 
quitoes “have malaria,” and that they can 
carry or transmit it, just as ticks can carry 
Texas fever. Before long it was proved that 
the female of a certain kind of mosquito can 
and does carry malaria—first sucking blood 
from a human being that has the disease, then 
biting another human being and thus unwit- 
tingly transmitting the “specks” or germs 
from the sick person to the healthy one. 

Once those singular facts were established 
all became clear. It was seen to be true that 
some swamps “breed malaria,” but naturally 
only those swamps in which the mosquitoes 
are of the right kind, and even then only if 
the insects have sucked the blood of some 
human being affected with malaria. 

Thus, at the beginning of the twentieth 
century mankind had discovered, largely by 
the powerful aid of the microscope, that in- 
sects may be active carriers or transmitters of 
some of the most dangerous diseases affecting 
the human race. 

There is a aisease called spotted fever, or 
typhus, once common in camps, in ships and 
prisons, but before the Great War so rare as 
to be almost a medical curiosity. The cause 
of it was quite unknown, and no one knew 
why it was once so common, or how it had 
spread, or why it had recently become so rare. 
Early in the war, however, the disease sud- 
denly became epidemic in Serbia, ravaging 
the Serbian army and especially their Aus- 
trian prisoners. Careful investigation soon 
showed that the army sanitary conditions 
were deplorable and that lice were only too 
common on the soldiers and their prisoners. 
Further studies proved that the fever was 
being carried from one person to another by 
lice, and a great epidemic was easily checked 
and finally checkmated merely by providing 
the means for personal cleanliness. 

In view of that experience, and of others 
like it, it became easy to see why typhus was 
common before the days of baths and soap 
and personal cleanliness. It became likewise 
easy to see how war, which is in many re- 
spects a return to uncivilized conditions,— 
such, for example, as liviv in dugouts or in 
trenches,—is accompanied by a return of the 
pests and the plagues of barbarous or of half- 
civilized peoples who once lived more or less 
in the same fashion. To such peoples the 
spread of typhus was a profound mystery. Is 
it any wonder that it seemed to them a pesti- 
lence walking in darkness ? 

The “plague of Egypt,” the “great plague 
of London,” “plague, pestilence and sudden 
death”—those are familiar phrases. But until 
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recently plague, the disease, was a complete 
mystery. In 1894, however, a Japanese bac- 
teriologist, Kitasato, proved that plague is 
a germ disease, and now it is known to be 
spread through the agency of fleas. Rats suffer 
from plague much as men do, and rats are 
often infested with fleas. After feeding on 
rats the fleas may travel to men and infect 
them with the germs of plague, which they 
can carry within their bodies or upon their 
feet. In like manner the germs of such dis- 
eases as typhoid fever, Asiatic cholera and 
tuberculosis may be carried by the feet of 
flies or other insects and dropped on food, 
which when eaten may prove dangerous. 

A few years ago the plague broke out on 
the Pacific Coast. If that had happened thirty 
years ago, the whole country would have been 
in terror lest the disease should spread. But, 
thanks to the microscope and to the phy- 
sicians of the Public Health Service, the dis- 
ease, which had begun to spread among rats 
and ground squirrels, was checked and soon 
disappeared. Not long afterwards yellow fever 
broke out in New Orleans. And there also the 
same authorities, applying the new knowledge 
concerning mosquitoes as carriers, had no 
great difficulty in controlling the epidemic. 

In fine, because of precious knowledge 
gained through the invention and the perfec- 
tion of the microscope and through the studies 
of Pasteur and his successors, the world is 
to-day freer from disease than ever before. 
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Follow this trail to 
vacation joyland 
~ it takes you everywhere Vest 


OUR fascinating West is the greatest out- 
doors in the world. It’s “chuck full” of 
scenic wonders the like of which can be 
seen nowhere else. 


Ona Burlington circle tour you can include 
the several wonder spots which you desire 
to visit—as many as you'll have time to 
see; go one way and return another —on 
through trains—on one ticket. 


To illustrate: suppose you go first to Colo- 
rado—that playground of playgrounds; then 
to Rocky Mountain National-Estes Park and 
be literally care free; or stop over in the Colo- 
rado Springs-Manitou region; then “hop” 
over the Rockies into “The Promised Land” 
—Utah; finally to California. See Yosemite 
and other inspiring scenes. Return through 
the enchanted land of the Pacific Northwest, 
with its Crater Lake and Mount Rainier, and 
via either Glacier National Park—the most 
talked of place in America by out-of-doors 
people, or Nature’s own museum—weird 
and mysterious Yellowstone. 


Go when and where you fancy—take all or 
any part of that trip. Reverse it, if you wish 
—anywhere West via the Burlington. For 
convenience — more-travel-comfort-at-the- 
same-cost—choose Burlington service. Ask 
your local agent—he knows. 
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‘*Go home and dig up your garden, lad ’”’ 


SILVER SIXPENCE 


By Cornelia Meigs 


HE little old woman who lived at the edge of the dark 
wood was very kind about giving advice. She sat in 
the sun at the doorway of her tiny cottage, knitting or 
spinning or stirring a cake, and whatever question anyone 
came to ask her she could answer. 

Young Dick Martin came walking a long, long way in the 
fine spring weather to ask a question. He found the old 
woman spinning busily. 

“My great-great-grandfather had a garden,” he began as 
he watched the humming wheel, “and one day, so folks tell 
me, a little man in a green cloak stopped at the gate to ask 
for a cup of milk and a crust of bread. When my great- 
great-grandfather gave them to him the little man promised 
that every season when the garden was dug there should be 
a silver sixpence at the end of each row. 

“He kept his promise. As long as my great-great-grand- 
father lived, so I have heard, he found a shining silver six- 
pence at the end of every row that he dug. But when he 
died the charm ended; no such thing happens now. What I 
want to know is, How can I bring the good luck back 
again ?” 

The old woman looked at him. “Where is the garden?” 
she asked. “Your great-great-grandfather did not carry it 
away with him, did he?” 

“No; I still own the piece of land, but the ground is as 
hard as iron and all grown over with briers and thorns.” 

“And your house is a tumble-down place with holes in the 
thatch and straw stuffed into the windows, I suppose?” the 
old woman went on. “It was that way in your father’s time, 
I’ve been told, and in his father’s time before him!” 

“Yes, but they didn’t have the promise from the little 
green man,” said Dick. “‘And neither have I.” 

“Oho!” said the little old woman. “Is that. the reason? 
Well, you can have that same promise from me. Go home 
and dig up your garden, lad. Plant it and till it, and you 
shall find a silver sixpence at the end of every row. Only, 
mind you dig deep!” 

So Dick trudged home again across the green April fields. 
On other spring days it had been his habit to sit by the 
thorn hedge and dreamily watch the sky, but now he set tu 
work to cut down weeds, grub up briers and make the gar- 
den fit to grow again. It was a long task and a hard one. 
The thorns scratched him and the spade blistered his hands, 
but he worked on. He was determined to put the little old 
woman’s promise to the proof. 

At last the garden was clear of weeds, and on a warm May 
night just at moonrise Dick began to dig the first row. The 
black earth crumbled under his spade as he dug. Inch by 
inch and foot by foot he worked on until he came to the 
end. Then click! Something rang against his spade! 

He bent over hastily. Sure enough, there lay a small bright 
object shining in the black loam. He picked it up and rubbed 
it on his sleeve until it sparkled and glittered. It was bigger 
and thinner than the pieces of money that he knew, but it 
was certainly a silver sixpence. 

“So the charm is still working!” he cried, and, snatching 
ap his spade, he began to dig the next row as fast as he 
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could. To his disappointment no coin clinked on his spade 
at the end of that row, nor, though he kept digging until long 
past midnight, did he succeed in finding a second si:pence. 
He was up early next morning and at it again, but, though 
he toiled all day and turned out row after row, he found 
nothing. 

“Perhaps the sixpences will work to the top of the ground 
with the growing things,” he said to himself. 

So he planted the garden, and day by day as he tilled the 
rows he kept expecting to hear a click against his hoe and 
to see silver gleaming in the brown soil. But never a sixpence 
did he find. 

After a while he gave up hope. Many a time he was 
tempted to throw away his hoe and sit down under the 
thorn hedge at his ease; but for some reason he never did it. 
The truth is he was beginning to be fond of his garden. He 
loved the green things that were growing where once only 
weeds and briers had been. 

“But that old woman broke her promise,” he said to him- 
self one day. “If it were not such a long journey, I would go 
back to tell her so, too.” 

When the autumn came he had a cartload of potatoes and 
yellow pumpkins and turnips and dried herbs. He took them 
to the fair and sold them without any trouble at all. 

“Now,” he thought as he jingled the money in his pocket, 
“I will just go on for the other ten miles and tell the old 
woman what a wrong she did me.” 

The old woman was sitting by the door spinning in the 
autumn sunshine just as she had sat there in the pleasant 
warmth of spring. She listened gravely to Dick’s story and 
nodded wisely when he drew out the single silver sixpence 
that he had found. 

“But there’s money rattling in your pocket still,” she said. 
“How did that come there if you found nothing ?” 

“Oh, that is for the vegetables I sold at the fair,” he 
answered. 

“And where did you get vegetables to sell at the fair ?” 

“From my garden,” said Dick. 

The old woman looked at him keenly. “How many rows 
did you have in your garden?” she inquired. 

“Sixty-three,” Dick told her; he had counted them a hun- 
dred times. 

“And if that money you have were all in sixpences, how 
many sixpences would you have ?” she asked. 

Dick considered. “Sixty-three,” he cried. “Upon my word, 
counting that first coin there’s a sixpence for every row!” 
A light came into his face; he began to understand. 
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HOW THE ELEPHANT GOT 
HIS TRUNK 
ay) J: S&S. DBreasa-e r 


“Tm going to town,” the elephant said, 

With a wink of his eye and a nod of his head. 
“Tam going to town this day to see 

The monkeys’ dance at the jamboree.” 

So he packed his bag and away he went, 

Gay and dapper and well content. 

At last he came to the jungle town 

Where the streets were crowded with monkeys brown. 
There were bears and camels and tigers too, 
And a great big capering kangaroo. 

At length, when the day was almost done 

And he’d spent his money and had great fun, 
Just one thing only was left to see— 

The monkeys’ dance at the jamboree. 

He went to the door, but a monkey black 
Said: “No, you are far too big. Go back.” 

So he tiptoed round to the side of the house 
And stood by a door there, still as a mouse. 
But the moment he put his nose to the crack 
The door was shut with_a terrible whack. 

He pulled and he tugged and he pulled in vain. 
He danced a jig in his rage and pain. 

The more he’d pull and the louder he’d roar 
The tighter somebody’d pull the door. 

He pulled and he jerked, but the story goes 
That nothing gave way but the elephant’s nose; 
And what was only a foot, no more, 

Stretched and stretched till ’twas six feet four. 
So the elephant got his trunk, you see— 

And all through curiesity! 
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The black earth crumbled under his spade 


The little old woman said never a word; she only sat stil! 
and twirled her wheel. Now and then she glanced at Dick. 

“But how about the sixpence I found?” the boy asked 
after a while. “If it didn’t get there by magic, how did it 
get there?” 

“Your great-great-grandfather must have left it,” she an- 
swered, “as a pleasant joke on the gardener who should 
come after him. Listen to me. The little man in the green 
cloak was an ancestor of mine. Your great-great-grandfather 
found his sixpences in just the way you have found yours. 
The same promise was made to your great-grandfather, your 
grandfather and your father, but none of them would till 
the garden. When they failed to dig up a sixpence they sim- 
ai sat down and watched the clouds go by. Now do you 
see ?” 

Dick nodded soberly. 

“Go home,” said the old woman as she began to spin again. 
“Go home and work with all your might. That garden of 
yours will yield sixpences to the end of time.” 
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COWSLIPS 


By Carrie Belle Root Boyden 


RAMP, tramp, tramp! came the sound of marching feet 

from the school playground. The children were drilling 

for the Memorial Day parade, which was to take place 
to-morrow. No one marched more like a real soldier than 
Peter McNeal, a little city boy who had just come to the 
village to live. In the city he had seen plenty of parades, but 
he had never really marched in one before. The rum, tum, 
tum! of the big drums and the steady tramp of hundreds oi 
feet thrilled him from the top of his bobbing head to the tips 
of his dancing toes. 

When the children were told that they might go home he 
joined Robert Morris and asked: “Have you a bouquet to 
decorate the soldiers’ graves with to-morrow ?” 

“No, I haven’t, said Robert soberly. “Last year we had 
peonies, but this year they are only tight buds.” 

“T haven’t any, either,” said Peter, “but I know where 
sene fine yellow flowers grow.” 

‘Where ?” asked Robert. 

“Come over to-morrow morning, and I'll show you,” an- 
swered Peter. 

So, early the next morning, Peter took Robert across the 
fields to the edge of a wood where big patches of yellow 
flowers—looking more yellow than ever in the bright sun- 
shine—were growing. It was swampy there, but by picking 
their way carefully the boys reached the flowers without get- 
ting very wet. 

“Why, these are only cowslips!” said Robert, picking one 
and looking at it. 

“My mother called them marsh marigolds,” said Peter, 
“and she said they were lovely.” 

“So they are,” answered Robert, seeing that Peter was dis- 
appointed. “We'll take all we can carry, for they belong to 
no one.” 

Each gathered an armful. Then they decided to take the 
flowers to Peter’s mother, who, Peter said, could make fine 
bouquets. : 

With their arms loaded with the yellow, nodding blossom: 
the boys began to hop from one tuft of grass to another in 
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order to avoid the wet places. Suddenly Rob- 
ert’s foot slipped. Down he went, cowslips 
and all, into a hole full of muddy water. Peter 
put out his hand to help him, and Robert 
caught it. But instead of Peter’s helping Rob- 
ert out of the hole Robert, who was the 
stronger, pulled Peter into it. 

“These cowslips surely grow in slippery 
places,” Robert said cheerfully, picking him- 
self up and helping Peter up too. 

The boys did not mind a little mud and 
water, but the cowslips looked the worse for 
the tumble; so they picked a fresh supply 
and then started home again across lots. After 
a while they came to an old fence with a 
broad top rail. 

“Let’s sit down on the rail and rest,” said 
Peter. : 

“All right,” said Robert. 

So they climbed up and sat astride the rail. 
Suddenly out of the silence there came a bel- 
low. Peter was so startled that he tumbled 
off the fence, but Robert kept his place and 
looked round. Just on the other side of some 
bushes he saw the animal that had made the 
noise. Her head was caught in the rail fence. 
Robert chuckled. 

“Hello, old Moo Cow!” he called. “You 
slipped your head through the fence and 
couldn’t slip it back again, could you? Well, 
you are the biggest cowslip I ever saw!” 

Perhaps the cow had remembered the old 
saying that the grass on the other side of the 
fence is always the greenest. At any rate, she 
had slipped her head through the rails of the 
fence; then her horns had caught on some 
barbed wire, and she could not get it back. 

“What can we do?” asked Peter. 

“Lift the rail,” answered Robert, “and let 
her go.” 

So they lifted the fence rail, and the cow 
soon freed herself from the wire. 

When the boys told Peter’s mother about 
the big cowslip they had found she laughed 
and said she thought that from the looks of 
their clothes there must have been some boy- 
slips out there, too. But she made them two 
lovely bouquets to carry that afternoon. 

And there were not any prettier flowers in 
the whole parade than the clusters of golden 
cowslips that the boys proudly carried to the 
soldiers’ graves. 

no 


THE HUMMING BIRD 


By Florence M. Pettee ‘ 


A flutter in the hollyhocks, 

A rustle in the scarlet phlox, 
A humming note: Rubythroat; 
Just a flash and he’s afloat. 


A tiny breeze goes trembling by, 
The flowers sway, and suddenly 
Another flash, then out of sight — 
A shooting star in broad daylight! 
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LORA’S BEAN BAG 


By Eva O. B. Gilbert 


OW such a roly-poly little girl could run 
about all the time was a wonder. But 
Lora simply could not sit still for long. 

That was why she loved her bean bag better 
than her dolls. She had to be careful not to 
break the dolls, and they always sat about 
very quietly, anyway. But the bean bag! She 
could toss that up into the air and run to 
catch it; and if she did miss it, it did not 
matter. It was almost more fun to do that, 
and see it fall down in a little heap. 

Besides that, it really was a very nice bean 
bag. It had a blue-and-white-checked ging- 
ham cover, just like one of Lora’s rompers. 
And it was full of smooth, round, white 
beans; Lora knew, because she had seen 
mother put them in, and then sew up the 
corner of the bag. And even though the beans 
were out of sight now, she could feel them 
through the gingham, and, of course, they 
must still be just as white. 

One day Lora’s mother was helping her to 
play with the bean bag. Suddenly she cried: 

“O Lora, this bean bag is getting worn out! 
We'll have to make another.” 

“No, no!” cried Lora, shaking her head. “I 
don’t want another bag, mother; I want to 
keep this one!” 

That very day the bean bag caught on a 
sharp twig that stuck out of the little pear tree 
in the yard, and Lora had to stand on tiptoe 
and pull and pull to get it down. At last the 
= gave way, and the bag tumbled into her 

ands, 

Just then a beautiful yellow butterfly came 
floating past, so near to Lora’s face that she 
was sure she could catch him. ; 
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But she could not quite reach him; so as 
he flew along she ran after him, holding her 
bean bag tight; she did not mean to lose that. 
But she did not see a little three-cornered tear 
in the gingham cover of the bag—a tear just 
large enough to let a bean slip through nicely. 

The butterfly kept out of Lora’s reach. He 
flew this way and that, in and out and round 
about, fluttering over the soft earth in the 
garden that Lora’s father had been digging 
up, to plant it with little brown seeds. 

At last the butterfly rose higher, and flew 
away altogether. Lora stood still for a mo- 
ment; she wanted very much to cry. 

But then she had her bean bag! 

Why, what—what was the matter? The 
bag was not round or fat or heavy any more. 
it was just an old gingham bag, quite empty. 
Where had all the pretty white beans gone 
tom 

Lora ran to mother as fast as she could, 
for now she really was crying; and while she 
ran the sky, too, began to cry, shedding great, 
swift drops. Mother saw Lora coming; she 
ran out, picked her up in her arms and hur- 
ried back to the porch with her. As soon as 
they were under the porch roof Lora cried: 

“Mother! Mother! Just see the bean bag! 
What’s the matter with it?” 

Then mother looked at the poor thin bean 
bag that used to be so fat. 

“Your bean bag is torn, dear,” she said, 
“and all the beans have fallen out of it.” 

“Fallen out!” 

Lora had never thought of that. 

“Then please come and help find them, 
mother.” 

“Oh, no, dear, we can’t go out in this rain. 
Besides, the beans will all be covered with 
dirt. We’ll just make another bag.” 

“T don’t want another bag,” said Lora; 
“T’d rather have my own old bean bag!” 

But mother only said, “Come indoors now, 
Lora.” 

It rained all that night and all the next 
day, and the whole day after that. After that 
came a day when the rain stopped, but when 
heavy gray clouds hung over everything. One 
more day, and then the bright, warm sun- 
shine returned; Lora’s father said that he 
would like to work in the garden, but that 
the earth there was too wet for it. The next 
day was Sunday, so Lora and her mother and 
father went to church in the morning, and 
to grandmamma’s in the afternoon. The day 
after that father was very tired when he came 
home; and besides, it was too warm to work 
in the garden. 

So just a week had gone by when father 
said, after supper: 

“Coming to help me in the garden, Lora?” 

Lora quickly found her rake and the paper 
of brown seeds that father had bought on 
purpose for her. Mother came, too, and they 
all went into the garden. 

What do you suppose they saw there? 

“Why, what’s this?” cried father. 

“Oh, oh, what’s this?” cried Lora. 

“T can guess,” laughed mother. 

There was something in the garden that 
had never been there before—a funny, crooked 
row of little strange plants, growing not a 
bit as plants are expected to grow, one after 
another in a straight line. This line ran in and 
out and round about, just as a little girl runs 
when she is playing—or when she is chasing a 
butterfly. 

“They look like beans,” said father, puzzled. 

“They are beans,” said mother; “smooth, 
round, white beans, that used to be sewed up 
in a gingham bag.” 

“Mother!” Lora cried. “Do bean-bag beans 
look so after they’re lost ?” 

“They do when you lose them in a garden,” 
father answered, smiling. 

“They’re prettier green than white,” cried 
Lora. “I’m glad I lost them!” 
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AT MAPLE LODGE 


By Elizabeth Thornton Turner 


He whirled from out the maple tree 
With giddy flirt and flap, 

Arrayed in tight red overcoat 
And frisky little cap; 

He tilted where the sunlight gleamed 
Upon a silver wire; 

Against the clear blue sky he seemed 
A little flame of fire. 


She dozed upon her precious eggs, 
With sober little gown 

Tucked in about her tiny feet 
In ruffies gray and brown; 

And as he trilled the magic word 
That swelled his slender throat 

She felt the rocking wind and stirred 
And crooned an answering note. 
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the amazing Yahoos? 


Tue ARABIAN NIGHTS 
Grimm’s Fairy TALES 
TREASURE ISLAND 
A Wownper Boox 
ANDERSEN’s Fairy TALES 
RoBINSON CRUSOE 
A.ice’s ADVENTURES IN 
WONDERLAND 
IVANHOE 
Swiss FAMILY ROBINSON 
TANGLEWoop TALES 
Het 


A wonderfully interesting book is ‘“‘Gulli- 
ver’s Travels’—full of imagination, travel 
and action. 


The Ranp MENALLY Windermere edition 
is the best because of its wonderful illustra- 
tions in color by Milo Winter. They make the 
story as vivid as motion pictures. 

For sale in all shops where books are sold. 


RAND M®°NALLY & COMPANY 
Book Headquarters For Young Folks 


536 S. CLark St., CHICAGO 


Write for 36-page catalog No. 
Y. C. 5, listing over one hun- 
dred good books for boys and 
girls. It will suggest many 
wonderful titles for you. 








Ask for the RAND M&NALLY Sdition 
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Young Folks with 


a Natural Desire 
to grow big and strong, 
should know the splen- 
did building qualities of 


Grape-Nuts 


Chis sturdy blend of wheat and malted bar- 
ley is exceptionally rich in the elements 
needed to develop health, strength and en- 
ergy, and it has a rare charm for the taste. 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 


No need of suffering this season from ST AMMEPR 
H AY- F E Vv E R Send 10 cents for ase-page book on Stammering 


Consult Dr. P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y., for an and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells 
effective home treatment which relieves and cures how I cured myself after stammering 20 years. 
permanently, asking for free Budletin Y-211. B.N. BOGUE, 3311 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. 111. 8t., Indianapolis 
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THE RETURN 
Cy Nora B. Cunningham 


HEY went to seek the Summer 
In lands where she had flown; 
I bided with the Winter 
In our stern north alone. 
But now the haughty Summer 
Comes back a-seeking me, 
And only I who waited know 
How sweet her smile can be. 
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“LOOKING UNTO JESUS” 


H> was a good farmer; the furrows in the 
field he was ploughing stretched like 
railway tracks to the fence.a quarter of a 
mile away. 

“How do you make such straight furrows?” 
I asked. 

“You see that slender pole with a white 
rag tied to the top of it?” he said in reply. 
“Well, I set that pole at the point where I 
want my furrow to end. If I keep my eyes 
on it all the way across, I can make a furrow 
almost as straight as a crow can fly. Every- 
thing depends on the first furrow; if you get 
a crook in the first one, the rest have to follow 
it, for the guiding wheel of the plough runs 
in the old furrow. Get your first one straight, 

_and the rest will be straight too.” 

I reflected that as much depends on the first 
furrows in life as on the first furrows in the 
field. As I looked back over my own life and 
saw in it the many stretches of crooked plough- 
ing, and remembered that they all began with 
a crooked furrow, I despaired of making it like 
the field of the ploughman. Then I remem- 
bered the slender pole with its fluttering white 
cloth and again heard the ploughman saying, 
“T keep my eyes on it all the way across.” 

Now I understood. The crooked furrows 
had come when my eyes were not on Christ. 
I resolved that, God helping me, I would 
plough my furrows straight from then on, 
and that I would do it “looking unto Jesus, 
the author and finisher of my faith.” 
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THE LUNCHEON 


Be HY, Connie Moulton !” cried Joy. “Isn’t 

this the most wonderful luck in the 
world. Think of meeting you! Why, you’re 
the last person I. expected to see!” 

“Joyce Wheeler! It certainly is. It’s been 
ten ages since I’ve seen you, child.” 

“But you don’t yet know the best of the 
luck,” said Joy excitedly. “Lillian Gage is 
with me for three days, and you’ve simply 
got to come out to lunch with us. She’s at 
the ribbon counter now—no, here she comes. 
Lillian, isn’t this just—spiffing ? As usual, you 
know, I’d lost Connie’s address, and here she 
is—captured. She’s coming out to lunch with 
us to-morrow, aren’t you, Connie? It’s Luella’s 
day off, and I’m crazy to try some new re- 
ceipts. New receipts are such adventures! I 
shouldn’t dream of trying them with some 
people, but you’re both good sports!” 

Across Joy’s small vivacious head the two 
taller girls exchanged laughing glances. 

“In spite of matrimony she’s not a bit 
changed,” Lillian declared. 

‘She wouldn’t change in a thousand years,” 
Constance agreed. “But, Joy, dear,” she 
added, “you’ve forgotten that I’m a business 
woman now. If I come out I must be back 
at the conservatory at two-thirty, which 
means that I'll have to leave your house at 
one-forty-five sharp. I hate to suggest it, but 
in case the new receipts should be chiefly— 
adventure, will you have some bread and 
cheese in the house? I'll have three hours’ 
teaching before me, you know.” 

“Did you ever suppose musicians were like 
that ?” Joy asked Lillian. “I always supposed 
that they lived on June breezes and butter- 
flies’ wings. But I’m too true a friend ta be 
touched by your insinuations. Anything— 
only come!” 

But Connie still looked doubtful. “If you’d 
only let me run out some Monday when I 
don’t have to work,” she said. 

“But Lillian won’t be there some Monday, 
and she will to-morrow,” Joy declared. And 
that clinched the matter. 

Joy did try. But she was late in getting the 
mock duck into the oven. She also discovered 
that she had forgotten to order lettuce; so she 
had to give up her salad course. But she made 
a wonderful rich whipped-cream dessert. 

Constance appeared promptly at half past 
twelve. At quarter past one the duck still had 
half an hour to cook. Joy apologized gayly. 
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“But, dear, I’ve got to run in half an hour. 
May I have my bread and cheese ?” Constance 
asked 


Joy’s face changed. “Not really!” she pro- 
tested 


“I’m afraid it must be really,” Constance 
replied, flushing. 

Joy flew. into the pantry. There was no 
cheese—and no bread. But she finally pro- 
duced some sweet crackers and tea. After eat- 
ing those and taking a mouthful of dessert 
Constance had to go. 

Standing at the door, Joyce looked after 
her with puzzled eyes. 

“Tsn’t it funny how Connie has changed?” 
she asked. “She never used to be like that— 
so particular about what she ate, I mean. And 
to spoil our luncheon so —” 

Lillian said nothing. 
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BUILDING A HOUSE IN NICARAGUA 


VACANT lot across the street from our 
home in Leon, Nicaragua, writes a 
correspondent of The Companion’s, distressed 
me not a little during the first months of our 
residence there. It was a miniature wilderness 
of weeds and other wild growth in one of the 
best residential neighborhoods in the city. One 
day, however, the scene changed. Three na- 
tives dressed in loose cotton trousers and 
broad-brimmed sombreros arrived and with 
machetes cut the bush and brambles close to 
the earth. Then, using a malacate—a sort of 
windlass—for removing the dirt, they sank a 
well near the centre of the lot. Then, measur- 
ing off a thirty-five- or forty-foot square near 
the rear, they began digging up the earth 
inside to a depth of eight or ten inches. 

When that was done workmen brought 
a load of tough dry native grass and dis- 
tributed it evenly upon the loosened ground. 
The men then carried water from the well 
and poured it over the grass and earth, until 
the whole was turned into a stiff mud. Finally, 
they rolled their loose trousers high above 
their knees and, wading in, began tramping, 
tramping, tramping. That thoroughly mixed 
the grass into the mud. Then they got a num- 
ber of boxes thirty inches long and twelve 
inches wide and twelve inches deep, and fas- 
tened them together in threes between bars. 
Men dusted the moulds thoroughly inside to 
prevent the mud’s sticking and filled them 
with the mixture of straw and earth. Then 
they left them to dry in the sun. When they 
had turned out of the boxes the first batch of 
adobe bricks thus fashioned they started dig- 
ging again in the excavation. They dug and 
made bricks alternately until they had adobes 
enough to build a house. ; 

Then came the adobe masons who with 
mud and plaster so laid the great sundried 
bricks that their thirty inches of length made 
the thickness of the walls. They did not neg- 
lect to place on opposite sides of each room 
wooden blocks in which iron rings were set 
for swinging that indispensable convenience 
in every Nicaraguan home—a hammock. 

Carpenters fitted window and door frames 
into the walls much as they are fitted into 
brick and stone walls; and they crowned the 
walls with great sleepers to support the heavy 
rafters of the roof. To the rafters they tied a 
sheeting of split bamboo with strands of the 
bejuco vine. On the rafters and sheeting they 
next laid the roofing, half-hollow tile laid in 
overlapping tiers, and they finished the ridge 
with a comb of tile laid in cement. 

Finally, the workmen fitted the windows 
with iron grating and heavy wooden shut- 
ters and laid a floor of flat tiles eight or nine 
inches square. When they had put the finish- 
ing coat of white plaster on the walls both 
inside and out they had made a most attrac- 
tive house, and one well adapted to the 
climate of the country. ’ 
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TOO LADYLIKE 


ITH a few preliminary grunts and 

groans Uncle Eli Emmons prepared to 
lower himself rheumatically to a seat on the 
grocery steps. Under the reproachful eyes of 
the other men seated in tilted chairs on the 
narrow piazza Sam Fynes awoke suddenly to 
a sense of his duty,—he was aged only sev- 
enty,—brought his chair with a thump to 
four-legged stability and offered it to the dean 
of the assembly. 

“Glad to see you back, Eli;” remarked 
Uncle Si Bonney. “We didn’t know but ye 
was sick or somethin’; might be feelin’ con- 
siderable upsot and narvis, and nobody’d 
blame ye, after boardin’ with Almeria twenty 
years, to have her up and git married. Movin’s 
enough to make any man narvis, anyway.” 


“Narvis? Me?” shrilled Uncle Eli indig- 
nantly. “I’m liable to sickness like other folks, 
but narves I don’t know the meanin’ of. It’s 
an Emmons trait to be ca’m.” . 

“Well, you needn’t fly off the handle if 
tis,’ rejoined Uncle Si pacifically. “With 
Almeria gittin’ married —” 

“She’s no idee of doin’ any such thing; not 
now, at any rate, she ain’t,” declared Uncle 
Eli shortly. ; 

“There!” ejaculated Solomon Gaines tri- 
umphantly. “Didn’t I tell you fellers Almeria 
Fosdick at her years had too much sense to 
be settin’ to partners, no matter if Cap’n 
Pidgin did kind o’ beckon her on?” 

“They ain’t too old,” snapped Uncle Eli, 
veering capriciously. “There’s nothin’ ridicu- 
lous in a man and woman of mature years’ 
marryin’ so long’s they don’t throw fits over 
each other’s charms an’ act mushy. I was 
kind of hopin’ they’d hit it off; Almeria’d 
have kept me jest the same, Snd I’d have felt 
sorter more like a man myself with another 
voice in the house that warn’t sopranner.” 

“They’ve had a falling out, I suppose?” 
ventured Lem Staniford. 

“Lemuel! Lemuel! Mustn’t ask impertinent 
questions,” remonstrated Uncle Si Bonney. 
“Likely Eli don’t know the answer, and he 
mightn’t feel free to tell if he did.” 

“Course I know, an’ ’tain’t any secret,” said 
Uncle Eli tartly. “Cap’n Pidgin, he promised 
Almeria a parrot, an’ she stip’lated it shouldn’t 
swear; so the cap’n had it brought over by 
the daughters of a cap’n he knows. Nice, well- 
conducted girls, just voyagin’ home with their 
pa from a furrin boardin’ school—you’d have 
thought they was safe guardians for any 
bird’s morals.” 

“Well, wa’n’t they ?” inquired Sam Fynes. 

“The critter’s morals didn’t suffer none,” 
admitted Uncle Eli, “but its manners did. Al- 
meria, she hung the cage in the dinin’-room 
bay winder, and so soon’s we’d set down to 
table Polly’d get excited an’ start talkin’. She 
hadn’t a wide choice of remarks. Three was 
the limit, an’ they all began with ‘Owk! Auk! 
Owk!’ said the same way—a way .’twa’n’t pos- 
sible to misunderstand; she did it dretful life- 
like. They run like this: 

““Owk! Auk! Owk! Oh, I’m dyin’!’ 

“‘Owk! Auk! Owk! I wisht I was dead!’ 

““Owk! Auk! Owk! Basin, quick !’” 

“Jehoshaphat!” whooped Sam Fynes glee- 
fully. “I don’t wonder that Almeria wa’n’t 
pleased !” ‘ 

“She wa’n’t, an’ she told the cap’n so,” said 
Uncle Eli. “Howsomever, he took the critter 
home, an’ he’s been teachin’ it some reel 
pretty and perlite sayin’s and dousin’ a cup of 
water on its head whenever it begins owk- 
aukin’. I guess things’ll work out right in the 
end. Let me have a couple of them fancy 
crackers, Lem; I feel a sort o’ goneness. Not 
that sort. Don’t ye know I can’t abide cara- 
way seeds ?” 
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A CARPENTER’S GREASE LINE 


ARPENTERS in this country sometimes 

use a piece of chalked string for marking 
off a straight line; but the Chinese carpenter 
prefers his string greased. He makes a small 
wooden reel and mounts it on the large end 
of a cow’s horn. He fits wooden plugs into 
both ends of the horn. Then he runs a cord 


A Chinese carpenter’s ingenious marking device 
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through holes in the plugs and winds it on 
the reel. Finally, he pours black grease into 
the horn through a hole in the top. 

Now when he wants to mark a straight line 
on a board he pulls the desired length of cord 
through the grease in the horn, stretches the 
line taut upon the board and with thumb and 
forefinger snaps the cord. The heavy black 
line of grease that results not only guides him 
as he saws the board but perhaps also makes 
sawing it easier. S 


THE CHEMIST IN THE 
ROLLING MILL 


| dpe the middle of the last century the 
smelting of iron ores in America was 
carried on by rule of thumb. Soon after going 
into the business Andrew Carnegie began to 
realize how important chemistry might be in 
his mills. He made a German chemist named 
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Fricke assistant to the manager and soon 
found that he had, so to speak, hired a gold 


mine. 

Ironstone from mines with a high reputa- 
tion was now found to contain ten, fifteen 
and even twenty per cent less iron than they 
had credited it with; and mines with a hith- 
erto poor reputation were now found to be 
yielding superior ore. The good was bad, and 
the bad was good, and everything was topsy- 
turvy. Nine tenths of all the uncertainties 
of pig-iron making were dispelled under the 
burning sun of chemical knowledge. 

At a very critical period, says Carnegie in 
his Autobiography, when for the credit of the 
firm it was necessary that the blast furnace 
should make its best product, it had stopped 
because an exceedingly rich and pure ore had 
been substituted for an inferior ore. The dis- 
aster came from using too much lime to flux 
the exceptionally pure ironstone. The very 
superiority of the materials had caused us 
serious losses. 

What fools we had been! But we were not 
such great fools as our competitors! Years 
after we had taken chemistry to guide us— 
and we were the first to do so—the owners of 
some other furnaces still insisted that they 
could not afford to employ a chemist. If they 
had known the truth, they would have known 
that they could not afford to be without one. 
The mines of no reputation, the products of 
which many firms would not use, found a 
purchaser in us. We ignored the mines that 
could get an enormous price for their ores, 
owing to their reputation for quality. A curi- 
ous illustration was the celebrated Pilot Knob 
mine in Missouri. Its product was, so to speak, 
under a cloud. Only a small part of it could be 
used without obstructing the furnace. Chem- 
istry told us that it was low in phosphorus 
but high in silicon. If it were properly fluxed, 
there was no better ore and scarcely any so 
rich. We therefore bought heavily of it. 
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SOME UNROMANTIC SUITORS 


have all read love letters that were 
beautiful and love letters that were silly. 
There are also love letters, if they may be so 
called, that are prosaic and even rude. Was 
there ever such an unromantic lover as George 
Whitefield, the famous divine, who wrote the 
following letter to the parents of the girl he 
wished to marry: 


This comes like Abraham’s servant to Rebekah’s 
relations to know whether you think your daugh- 
ter is a proper person to engage in such an under- 
taking. If so, whether you are pleased to give me 
leave to propose marriage to her. You need not be 
afraid of sending me a refusal: for, I bless God, if 
I know aught of my own heart, I am free from 
that foolish passion which the world calls love. I 
write only because I believe that it is the will of 
God that I should alter my state; but your denial 
will fully convince me that your daughter is not 
the person appointed by God for me. 


_ When he had received the parents’ permis- 
sion he wrote to the lady herself: 

I make no profession to you. The passionate 
expressions which casual lovers use ought, I 
think, to be avoided. I can only promise to keep 
my matrimonial vow. 


The girl had more spirit than her parents 
and gave the unsentimental divine a well- 
merited lesson in manners. 

Dean Swift’s proposal to Miss Waring took 
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the form of an ultimatum calculated to offend 
the most amiable of women. He wrote: 


Are you in a condition to manage domestic 
affairs with an income of less than three hundred 
pounds a year? Will you be ready to engage in 
those methods I shall direct for the improvement 
of your mind, so as to make us entertaining com- 
pany for each other, without being miserable when 
we are neither visiting nor being visited? Cleanli- 
ness in person and competence in fortune are all 
I look for. I singled you out at first from the rest 
of women, and I expect not to be used as a com- 
mon lover. 


What Miss Waring’s answer was to this 
“laying down of the law” we do not know. 
We know, however, that she refused to be- 
come the wife of so callous and unchivalrous 
a wooer. 

But even Dean Swift was no more unsenti- 
mental in his wooing than Dr. Abernethy. He 
had set eyes on Miss Anne Threlfall only once 
when he made up his mind that she would be 
desirable as a wife, but he sat down and 
wrote the following businesslike offer of his 
hand: 

Dear Madam. I am much too busy a man to have 
time for love-making; but I should like to marry 


you and shall be glad to learn your decision before 
the end of the week. 


Dr. Abernethy had a formidable rival in 
businesslike love-making in Squire Adams, a 
crusty old bachelor and a well-known char- 
acter of his day, who sent this proposal to a 
girl of his acquaintance: 

My very dear Lady. In spite of a large salary, 
three housekeepers have left me within the year. 
Will you accept the position without the salary? 
I remain, dear madam, 

Your lover, John Adams. 


A blunt and undiplomatic lover to the 
woman of his choice wrote: 

You’re none so young as you once were. You’re 
not much to look at, but you’re a good worker. 
You’d better take me; I’m willing to have you, 
and you mightn’t get another chance. 


Even such uncomplimentary offers as those 
suggest more possibilities of romance than 
that of Rowland Hill when he begged a lady 
to accept him as “a poor worm in the charac- 
ter of a minister of Christ”; or that of an- 
other “poor worm,” who wrote thus to the 
lady who had won his heart: 

I am convinced that I could never make you 
happy. The devotion of my life would not recom- 
pense you for the sacrifice you would make in 
marrying me; but if you think otherwise, in pity 
let me know by return. 
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THE LOOKOUT GIRL 


HE girl who wants a job might consider 

sitting on a mountain top and watching 
for fires. At any rate the Forest Service em- 
ploys thirty or more women in the wide 
Northwest as lookouts. Each is perched on 
her own lonely height and watches over an 
area of many square miles. 

Most of the lookout girls are school- 
teachers, who thus manage at one stroke to 
get a summer out of doors and to earn a 
pleasant amount of extra money. But not all 
are teachers. One woman who asked for the 
job thought herself fitted for it because she 
had “lived an outdoor life and had never been 
afraid of. wild animals, having toured the 
country with leading circuses.” 

A typical lookout girl is Miss Gladys Mur- 
ray, who occupied the Columbia lookout sta- 
tion of the Colville National Forest during the 
summer of 1919. “When Gladys Murray ap- 
plied for the position,” said Mr. C. C. Reid, 
the supervisor, “I was not enthusiastic; the 
job is one that few men could handle. The 
climate is severe, and the lookout must be able 
to take care of himself in trying circum- 
stances. It is one thing to pack provisions up 
to the peak of the mountain and remain there 
during a week of fine weather; it is quite an- 
other thing to stick through day after day, 
week after week, when you may leave the 
telephone and fire-finder only at dusk after 
vision is obscure. That requires something 
like fortitude. If a lookout quits in the middle 
of a fire season, the organization is seriously 
demoralized. The lookout system is the key to 
the situation. The rangers indeed keep com- 
munication open between the lookout and his 
headquarters, but it is incumbent on the look- 
out to discover every fire over a considerable 
area, in this instance about one thousand 
Square miles, to place it accurately by means 
of a mechanical fire-finder and to report its 
exact situation and extent to the nearest 
ranger, 

“Gladys Murray was always on duty. She 
reported fifty-two fires and never missed one. 
She kept herself supplied with water for 
drinking and cooking by packing it in canvas 
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water bags on horseback from a spring a half 
mile below the tower. Occasionally a ranger 
filled the eighty-gallon water tank and cut a 
supply of wood when he happened to pass the 
mountain in his work. Occasionally the wind 
blew so hard that she could stand in the 
observation tower only by clinging to the 
scaffold; and once it blew her tent down at 
night and drove her into the blockhouse at the 
base of the tower that served her as a kitchen 
and office.” 

Such little trifles did not in tne least dis- 
courage Miss Murray, who was happy in her 
aerie, and who learned to love the mountains 
so much that it was “a sad parting when the 
last day of the fire season ended.” She ad- 
mitted frankly that few girls could be ex- 
pected to like a post at which not a human 
being appears for weeks. And then there are 
rats and sometimes a small snake. And how 
the wind howls, whistles and roars! There are 
electrical storms, with lightning so sharp that 
it vibrates in your hair and finger tips and 
strikes trees and sets fires. Then a snowstorm 
in August! Being a lookout is certainly dif- 
ferent from any other way of life on earth. If 
the loneliness doesn’t depress you, there is fas- 
cination in it. We recommend it to our gir! 
readers. 
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BASEBALL IN CUBA 


HE people of one race seldom adopt the 

popular games of another. But the Cuban 
has really taken kindly to baseball—not only 
kindly, but almost passionately. In Roaming 
Through the West Indies, Mr. Harry Franck 
thus describes the scene at a game: 

A camera is of little use at a Cuban baseball 
game; only a recording phonograph could 
catch its chief novelties. An uproar as inces- 
sant as that of a rolling mill drowned every 
individual sound. It was not only the venders 
of el escor oficial,—official score,—of sand- 
wiches, of lottery tickets, of cigars, of ciga- 
rettes and of bottled beer by the basketful 
that created the hubbub; the spectators them- 
selves made most of it. The long two-story 
grand stand was packed with Cubans of every 
shade from ebony black to the pasty white 
of the tropics; and every man seemed to be 
shouting at the top of his well-trained lungs. 
Scores of them were on their feet screaming 
at their neighbors and waving their hands 
wildly in the air. An uninformed observer 
watching the scene would have supposed that 
the entire throng was on the verge of a free- 
for-all fight. 

“Which do you like best, baseball or bull- 
fights?” I shouted to my neighbor. He was 
every inch a Cuban,—by birth, environment 
and point of view,—and he spoke not a word 
of English. Generations of Spanish ancestry 
were visible through his grayish features. I 
happened to know that he had applauded 
many a torero in the days before the rule of 
Spain had been banished. Yet he answered 
instantly, “Baseball by far, and so do all 
Cubans.” 
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THE PROMISE OF PERFECTION 


S the regular horn player of a Southern 
orchestra was ill, says the Argonaut, the 
conductor had reluctantly to accept the serv- 
ices 0 
amateur brass band. He was naturally a little 
doubtful of the technical ability of the ama- 
teur. After the first performance the new 
player asked the conductor how he had done. 
The conductor replied that he had done fairly 
well, but would probably do better with 
practice. Whereupon the newcomer exclaimed 
gratefully: ; 
“Boss, the music was strange to me to- 
night, an’ I ain’t jest shore of it yet; but 
jest you wait till to-morrow night, and yo’ 
ain’t gwine to hear any of them fiddles at all.” 
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COMING TO GEORGE'S DEFENSE 


ge outbound car, says 2 London news- 
paper, was crowded to the doors. The 
woman had a child in her arms, and it was 
either whining or bawling all the time. She 
was doing her best to quiet it but without 
success; and the audible comments of the 
other passengers regarding babies in general 
and that baby in particular did not help to 
soothe the mother’s growing irritation. Finally 
the car reached George’s Cross, and the con- 
ductor, putting his head in at the door, loudly 
cried out the name of the place, “George’s 
Cross! George’s Cross!” 

“Of course he’s cross,” cried the mother 
with flashing eyes, “and so would you be if 
you were cutting your back teeth!” 
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PPLY Blue-jay to a corn to- 
night—the liquid or the 
plaster. It is done in a moment. 


The corn ache will end; the 
remove! of the corn will begin. 


Hour by hour Blue-jay will 
gently undermine that corn. In a 
little while the corn will loosen 
and come out. 


The way is easy, gentle, sure 
and scientific. A famous chemist 
perfected it. A laboratory of 
world-wide repute prepares it. 

Millions of corns every year 
are removed by it. Countless 
people, by its use, keep free 
from corn pains always. 

Cease your wrong methods. Try 
this modern, this efficient way. 


There is no need for harsh 
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~ Corns Will Go 


while you sleep—if you do this 
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treatment, no need for soreness. 
And paring is futile and dan- 
gerous. 
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All about you are people 
delighted with the Blue-jay 
method. Find out what they 
know about it. Try it tonight. 


Plaster or Liquid 


Blue-jay 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago “ NewYork Toronto 
Makers of B & B Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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Always in time 


good bicycle. 


_ Then he can go anywhere, anyti 
time for a game, go on long trips th 
friends in other towns, do errands and 
money—there’s always something doing. 


ings, 


Iver Johnson the King of Bicycles. Unbea 
easy riding, speed, strength and durability. 


(No extra charge for Coaster Brake.) 


Write today for free bicycle catalog 


340 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 





for a game 
A fellow doesn’t know what real fun is—until he gets a 


et to the ball field in 
rough the country, visit 
earn spare - time 


No trouble or expense. Iver Johnson Bicycles are built to 
give long, steady service under the roughest conditions. 

Iver Johnson Juvenile Bicycles embody Iver Johnson 
adult construction throughout. Seamless steel tubing; drop 
forged parts; two-piece crank set; perfect two-point bear- 

both cones on one axle, always in alignment ; 
enamel and nickel finish; and the best tpment—all make 
table for good 
Iver Johnson Juvenile Bicycles, $47.50 to $52.50 
Other models $60 up. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


99 Chambers St., New York 717 Market St., San Francisco 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


looks, 
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THE OFFICE BOYS RETAINER “By Bissell Brice 


HE buzzer sounded sharply in the outer 

office. Abe Bates gave a final twist to the 

wheel of the letter press and started for 
Mr. Whiting’s private room. A client, who 
was nervously pacing back and forth as Abe 
entered, suddenly stopped to speak. 

“T tell you, Mr. Whiting,” he said, “I be- 
lieve Glenn is crooked. He has been promising 
me from day to day that he would settle with 
me, but when the time comes I get excuses 
instead of money. He has been skinning that 
job, and a dishonest job means a dishonest 
man.” 

The client, Mr. Walsh, resumed his walk for 
a minute, then stopped and spoke again. “I 
am actually ashamed,” he said, “to have any- 
thing to do with the building. He has obtained 
a loan of forty thousand dollars on the place. 
The mortgage is on record, and 
the money is being advanced as 
the work progresses. He has had 
twenty-five thousand on it so far 
and says he will get ten thousand 
more as soon as the plastering is 
done and that he will pay me out 
of that.” 

“How long will it take to finish 
the plastering?” asked Mr. Whit- 
ing. 
“Not more than two or three 
days. But I am afraid he will 
pocket that ten thousand and 
light out: He is building on wind. 
Why, I don’t believe he has put 
over five hundred dollars of his 
own money into the job. He paid 
about that when he got the lot 
and gave back a purchase-money 


he got the walls up his building 
loan was granted, and he paid off 
the original mortgage out of the 
first advance on that.” 

Turning to Abe, Mr. Whiting 
said, “Ask Mr. Bird if he has fin- 
ished that lien he was drawing for 
Mr. Walsh. If he has, bring it here.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the boy. 

In a few minutes he placed the paper on 
his employer’s desk and started from the 
room. 

“Wait a minute,” said Mr. Whiting. “I shall 
want you to take this over to the county 
clerk’s office.” 

After reading the instrument carefully he 
laid it on his desk. Turning to Mr. Walsh, he 
said, “This seems to be all right. Sign it there, 
please. 

“That will fix you all right,” he continued 
after Mr. Walsh had signed. “As soon as that 
goes on record he will be the one to do the 
wcrrying.” 

“I don’t think he will be much surprised,” 
said Mr. , Walsh. “T told him I was coming to 
see you.” 

He had scarcely uttered the words when a 
clerk came to the door and said, “Mr. Whit- 
ing, Mr. Glenn and another gentleman wish 
to see you.” 

“Sit down, Walsh,” said ithe attorney. “Let’s 
see what they have to say.” 

When Mr. Glenn was shown into the room 
he shook hands with Mr. Walsh as if he were 
his best friend, whom he had not 
seen for a-year. 

“T’ve been looking for you,” he 
said. “I was afraid you might not 
have understood me this morning; 
so I thought I’d look you up.” 

Mr. Whiting smiled. 

“T am glad you are here,” Mr. Glenn con- 
tinued, “so that I can explain the situation to 
your attorney also. There is no need of having 
any unpleasantness. If you will wait a few 
days, we can get you the money. When the 
plastering is done we will get another advance 
of ten thousand and take care of everyone. I 
want to be fair and square. I believe in treat- 
ing everyone right.” 

“That’s all very well.”” Mr. Walsh was look- 
ing directly at Glenn. “But you have been 
telling me for the past three weeks that I 
should have a payment in a few days, and I 
don’t get it. I have put about two thousand 
dollars’ worth of material into that work and 
about five hundred in labor. I have paid my 
help, but the parties from whom I bought the 
material have not had a cent yet, and they 
want to know when they will get their money. 
It is hurting my credit.” 

“Tl admit,” said Mr. Glenn with a show 
of candor, “that I have made promises that I 
have not been able to keep, but I expected to 
have money from another source and didn’t 
get it. There is no doubt whatever about my 
getting the money now, however.” 





After a moment’s silence Glenn continued, 
“You don’t intend to do anything now, do 
you?” 

“T had decided to.” 

“Oh, now, you don’t want to do that. It 
would make all kinds of trouble. If you file a 
lien, everybody else will. It will tie the job 
up so that we shall all lose. The only way you 
could get anything out of it, if you did that, 
would be by a foreclosure of your lien, which 
might take several months. Then, too, you 
might have to buy the place at the sale, with 
a twenty-five-thousand mortgage against it. 
Of course it is worth it, but suppose you got 
the property. You might have to raise money 
to finish it, and once a place gets into trouble 
everyone is afraid to have anything to do with 
it. On the other hand, by waiting a few days 


Mr. Glenn and his friend departed, having 
scarcely noticed a little boy 
who stood by the door 

awaiting orders 
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you will get the cash, and the other contrac- 
tors will get theirs.” 

Mr. Walsh rustled a rubber band up and 
down a roll of blue prints. There was truth in 
what Glenn had said. He did not want the 
property, but the loss of two thousand dollars 
would mean his ruin. 

“Can you say positively that I can have 
the money day after to-morrow ?” he inquired 
at length. 

“Yes, positively.” 

“Well, then, I will wait.” 

“That’s sensible,” said Glenn with an air of 
relief. “You will be the gainer.” 

After further declaration of his intentions 
to “treat everyone right,” Mr. Glenn and his 
friend departed, having scarcely noticed a 
little boy who stood by the door awaiting 
orders. 

“Here, Abe,” said Mr. Whiting, handing 
him the paper, “we won’t file this lien; you 
can put it away with Mr. Walsh’s papers.” 

The next morning in an open trolley car 
crowded in on one seat were two men talking 
busily. Next to them was a small boy with a 

bulging satchel, bound for a two 
weeks’ vacation in the country. 

So lost was the boy in thinking 
of the good times in store for him 
at Uncle Jim’s that he paid no at- 
tention to the two men beside him 
until a familiar voice caught his ear. 

“I am going down to the Title Company’s 
office in an hour or two,” said the voice, “to 
have this title abstract brought down to date. 
Then I will take it over to Monroe, show him 
that there is nothing else against the place and 
get the’other ten thousand.” 

“What will we make out of it?” inquired 
the other man. ; 

“Nearly twelve thousand. I was afraid that 
Walsh was going to spoil it all when he threat- 
ened to file his lien. Won’t he be falling over 
himself when he looks for us to-morrow and 
doesn’t find us?” The speaker chuckled. 

The boy with the bulging satchel shrank 
back as if trying to hide, but the men paid no 
attention to him and got off the car two 
blocks farther down. 

The boy watched them go, took off his hat, 
ran four stubby fingers through a mop of red 
hair and whistled. His vacation would have to 
wait. 

He got off the car at the corner and went 
up to the office, but the room was deserted. 
The long rows of books on the shelves were 
full of wisdom, but not a hint did they give 
him; The judges of the Supreme Court looked 


down from their black frames, but offered no 
suggestion. What should he do? His train 
would leave in half an hour. Glenn and his 
partner were losing no time. He might miss 
his train and let them beat him as well. He 
stood motionless for a moment; an idea had 
come to him. One way seemed open, but dare 
he take it? 

Going to the files, he took down a box, ex- 
tracted a paper, picked up his satchel and 
rushed from the room. 

That afternoon Mr. Whiting was at his 
desk when Mr. Walsh entered. 

“Well!” Mr. Walsh exclaimed. “You have 
stirred up a lively rumpus.” 

“How’s that?” inquired Mr. Whiting. 

“By filing that lien. I suppose you heard 
something after I left yesterday that made 
you think it unsafe to wait.” 

Mr. Whiting looked astonished 
and replied, “I didn’t file your 
lien.” 

“What ?” said Mr. Walsh. “You 
didn’t file it? Then it wants to be 
done right off. Some one started 
the report that I had filed a lien, 
and everybody on the job is hus- 
tling like mad to get theirs on. 
Great guns! They will all be 
ahead of me!” 

Mr. Whiting called the manag- 
ing clerk in and instructed him to 
send Mr. Walsh’s lien to the 
county clerk’s office at once. The 
order set the outer. room in con- 
fusion, for they could find no lien. 

Mr. Whiting joined excitedly in 
the search. Mr. Walsh stood help- 
less while the moments that might 
save him from bankruptcy flew 
by. All the office was upset except 
the errand boy, and he, a hundred 
miles away, was bouncing on the 
wagon seat beside his uncle. Mr. 
Whiting was giving orders to pre- 
pare a new lien when a boy en- 
tered with a note. 

“Mr. Whiting,” he said, “I met 
Abe Bates at the depot this morning, and he 
asked me to give you this.” 

Mr. Whiting took the note, glanced at it, 
then sat down and read it carefully. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, slapping his knee: 
“That boy is a brick! Look at that, Walsh!” 
His client took the paper, and as he read it 
through his wrinkles spread out into a smile. 
This is what he read: 


Dear Mr. Whiting. I filed Mr. Walsh’s lien this 
morning. I heard Mr. Glenn say he was going to 
skip out with the money. I remembered you said 
he could not do it if the lien was filed. I was afraid 
it would be too late if I waited for you. I hope I 
did right. I have no time to write more now. 

Abe. 


“Pretty good for the boy!” exclaimed Mr. 
Whiting. “I think he deserves another two 
weeks’ vacation. Don’t you?” 

“T should say I did!” replied Mr. Walsh 


’ heartily. “When you write tell him there are 


twenty-five dollars waiting for him in my 
office. He has earned them. If I am living 


_ when he is admitted to practice, you will lose 


a client, Whiting, unless you take him into 
partnership.” 
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A “DOUGHBOY’S” LETTER 


HE American soldier does not like to 

speak of his own experiences at the front. 
The trait is amusingly illustrated in the fol- 
lowing letter that a friend of The Companion 
sends us. 

Our correspondent had in the army a dis- 
tant relative whose family residéd in another 
state. He went overseas in one of the first 
contingents and was early and actively en- 
gaged. Our correspondent’s family were anx- 
ious to hear something from him and several 
times wrote to his parents. At last his mother 
sent one of his letters. The family thrilled 
with pardonable pride when it arrived. Here 
at last was a letter from a veteran of the front 
line. It would tell how it feels to fight along- 
side the marines and what sensations are 
aroused by bursting shells and hand-to-hand 
conflict. 

With eager fingers one of the group drew 
forth the letter from its envelope marked with 
the red triangle, and this is what she read: 


Somewhere in France. 
Dear Mother. I am well and hope you are the 
same. How many cows do you milk? Don’t work 
too hard, Yours with love, Ww 
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PLAY GOLF! 


Learn to play a man’s game 
now. No other game has the 
same fascination. Learn to play it 
while young — and play better and 
enjoy it more all your life. 
EASY TO LEARN WHILE YOUNG 

Just use the coupon below and we will send you 
our FREE new book for boys. It tells you how 


boys elsewhere are having a lot of fun playing 
the grand old “Ancient Game.” 


“MACGREGOR” 


Golf Clubs have been the standard ‘ The 
of quality with Golfers for over 
twenty years. 













McGregor & 
“Make Records with MACGREGORS” Canby Co., 
THe Dept. 4 Dayton, Ohio 
f Please send free informati 
CRAWFORD, McGREGOR ree information 
& CANBY C0. . “How Boys Can Enjoy Golf” 
urton,om 4 
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IMPORTED 


No. 12A-25 


psi WHAT IT MEANS to you to buy six pair of 
children's fed for $1.00 —o we tell you that we 
positively “es mtee the o be genuine im- 
ported soft lisle finished A veoekal They are all 
lain white with fancy colored tops in stripes and 
jacquard figured designs. They have been selling for 
35 cents a pair. We have imported a large quantity, 
and as long as this lot lasts we will sell them to you— 
six pair for $1.00, POSTAGE PAIL BY _- No, 12A-25. 
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Reset ts ict 
PAY immediate, poe. 
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cats Conaaiy big free Ranger 


Meads" le Company Sir 
‘COLLEG F SHOP 


PINS-RIN 
TROPHIES 
Ball Charms, Medals, Cups, Plaques 


Buy at Manufacturers’ Prices. Write for New Literature 


se" THE COLLEGE SHOP, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


Clear Baby’s Skin 
With Cuticura 


Soap and Talcum 


Seon, Omntment. Talcum, 25¢. a everywhere Fo For samples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden. Mass. 



























WHY not spend Spring, Summer, Fall gath- 
ering butterflies, insects? I buy hun- 
dreds of kinds for collections. Some worth$1to 
$7. Simple work with my instructions, pictures, 
pricelist. Get posted now. Send 10c (not stamps) 
for Illustrated Prospectus. MR. SINCLAIR, 

er in Insects, Dept. 71, Ocean Park, Cal. 
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y aper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and _ $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will -be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 


Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment to a 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order. paarens Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 

Your name cannot be found on our books unless 

this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in ever 

oe be addressed to ‘The Editors. A personal ad- 
dress delays consideration of them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 





PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 














MOUTH HYGIENE FOR CHILDREN 


N a former article we remarked how impor- 
tant it is that.good dentists should regularly 
examine the mouths and the teeth of children. 
Until there is a dental clinic in every public 
school in the land we can perhaps expect 
no great improvement in the teeth of the very 
poor, but at least we can go on preaching. 

Parents already know much, but they 
should know much more. The best mother in 
the wofld is still likely to be ignorant on the 
subject. That is discouraging, for after all it is 
the mothers alone that can carry out the rules 
that the dentists lay down for caring for the 
child’s teeth. 

Children should be taught to use the tooth- 
brush when still very young. Mothers can 
interest children in brushing their teeth either 
by making it an amusing game or by appeal- 
ing to their pride. The point is to establish a 
lifelong habit and to establish it as early as 
possible. When the child is a little older his 
mother should tell him that little pieces of 
food stick between.the teeth and that if not, 
removed they soon putrefy and act as a poison 
to the pretty white enamel. In that way she 
can make him understand that his teeth need 
attention just as much after one meal as after 
another and that it is foolish to wait until 
bedtime to clean them. She should point out, 
however, that bedtime is the most important 
time for him to brush his teeth because the 
night gives the poison so many hours in which 
to work harm. ‘ 

The mother should also teach the child that 
his teeth need exercise just as much as any 
other part of his body and that they can get 
it only by properly biting the food. Of all 
good physical habits slow and careful masti- 
cation is perhaps the most valuable one a 
mother can teach her children; it is valuable 
not only in childhood but all through life, and 
it is valuable not only for the teeth but for 
the health in general. 
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TOO CHEERFUL 


PTIMISM is assuredly preferable to pes- 

simism; but even the sunniest optimist 
cannot safely dispense with intelligence and 
moderation. 

Optimist is a modern word; but the too 
cheerful optimist is not new. There was a 
certain Samuel who dwelt in an old New 
England town nearly a century ago. “So 
hanged easy-goin’ ve can’t rile him, but he 
riles everybody by jest never gettin’ riled,” 
was the description his brother-in-law gave of 
him; it was offered in exculpation of Samuel’s 
wife, who was high-tempered, and who did 
not always find her husband’s cheeriness tran- 
quilizing. It led, in fact, to frequent domestic 
explosions. Tradition has preserved the story 
of one such occasion. 

The family had moved. In crossing a rick- 
ety little bridge a wheel of the wagon that 
bore most of their ‘household possessions went 
through a rotten plank and tilted most of the 
load into the stream. The things that they 
toilfully salvaged in a more or less damaged 
‘ondition were stored in the barn of a farmer 
near by to dry out while in a borrowed car- 
tvall husband and wife kept on to thé new 
house. Packed round them and tied on behind 
were some bedding that had escaped with no 
more than a splashing, a trunk, a few pots and 
pans and the wife’s cherished rocking-chair. 
Unfortunately, in unloading the carryall on 
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their arrival, Samuel set the rocking-chair | 
down with such force that he broke it. Up 
to that moment his spouse had borne herself 
with a calm that could not endure; the 
broken chair was the final touch that released 
her pent-up feelings. Samuel endeavored to 
soothe her. 

“Now, there, Maria, don’t ye take on,” he 
said. “Look on the bright side! Dwell upon 
your marcies! Here we be, safe to home, with 
a mattress to lie on that ain’t more’n a leetle 
mite damp; and as fer settin’ down—well, 
with fourteen winder seats to set on and every 
floor besides bran’-new an’ clean as the inside 
of a shell, who keers fer a cheer?” 

Unluckily for him, Maria “keered” to such 
an extent that in her exasperation she launched 
a frying pan at him, which narrowly missed 
his smile. Samuel was astonished and pained. 

“Maria’s high-spirited,” he declared mourn-- 
fully. “Course, I’m used to that. What I can’t 
get used to is the things that sets her off. To 
think of her, after endurin’ wreck an’ ruina- 
tion like a Christian, flyin’ out at me like a 
wild woman about one old cheer!” 

He would perhaps have been even more 
atnazed and grieved could he have been con- 
vinced that it was less the “cheer” that was 





too much for Maria than his own untimely 
cheerfulness. °° 


IVANHOE IN POETRY 


CORRESPONDENT of the Sun-Dial de- 

clares upon his honor that the following 
interesting conversation took place in a 
“downtown” bookstore: 

Girl Customer—Have you Scott’s works ? 

Clerk—Oh, yes. Several editions. 

Customer—Well, I want the original edi- 
tion—not translated. 

Clerk—Why, Scott wrote in English. 

Customer—Perhaps “translated” isn’t the | 
right word. What I mean is the works the 
way he originally wrote them, as poems, be- 
fore they were made into novels. 

Clerk—We have Scott’s poems. If you — 

Customer—What I want is Ivanhoe as he 
wrote it in poetry. 

Clerk—I’m afraid you’re mistaken about 
that. 

Customer—Oh, no! A friend explained it to 
me, and if you look at the chapters you'll see 
that they all begin with little verses. He told 
me that any good bookstore would know 
what I meant. e° 


A FROG SOLO 


HE account of a frog concert that we 

printed in The Companion last December 
has led a reader to send us an interesting 
description of a frog solo during which the 
soloist was in plain sight all the time. 

In.the spring of 1876, writes our contrib- 
utor, I was attending high school in Madison, 
Wisconsin, and one afternoon took a walk 
with my little sister to a small stream near by. 

There we saw our soloist, a frog that sat on 
a stone and sang and trilled as if he were the | 
whole orchestra. 

We drew near and stopped to look at him. 
He finished his strain and rested. Finding ‘hat 
we were friends, he renewed his song, and for 
a long while we enjoyed the entertainment. 
When he sang his soft broad throat distended 
exactly as if a marble had been put into his 
mouth, and a string had been loosely tied out- 
side in order to keep the marble in position. 
Within that globe it appeared that the tongue 
vibrated, making the trills that charmed us 
and that seemed equally to charm him, for he 
wore an altogether self-satisfied air. 
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HE LOVED PEACE, SO WENT 
TO WAR 


N amusing war story was told by Gen. 

Palmer Pierce at a dinner in Washington. 

A middle-aged chap volunteered, he said, .and 

his conduct during his first day in the trenches 

was remarkable; no veteran ever conducted 

himself more coolly or more cheerfully under 
fire. 

“It’s wonderful how the new chap Smithers 
settles down to it,” said a captain. 

“Ah, captain,” said a corporal, “if you knew 
poor Bill Smithers’ home life as I do, you’d 
realize how he appreciates a quiet day among 
the shells.” Pas 


A BIT OF TABLE TALK 


“7 OU are a bit rough at times,” said the 
nutmeg to the tall, erect figure at the 
other side of the table, “but after all you are 
the grater part of my existence.” | 
“And you, my dear,” was the answer, “are 
the spice of my life. May I call you Meg 2?” 
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We have been making Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen exclusively for over 


| thirty-six years. No other make of fountain pen shares this distinction. 


| Each step in its production is begun and completed in our own factories which 


enables us to guarantee its standard of perfection before offering it for saie. 


There is a size of holder to fit your hand and a style of point to suit your indi- 


vidual handwriting preference exactly. 


Three types—Regular, Safety, and Self-filling. 


Selection and service at best stores everywhere 


L. E. Waterman Company, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 


129 So. State Street, Chicago 


24 School Street, Boston 


17 Stockton Street, San Francisco 








proof canvas and measures 15 x 13 x4 inches. 
It is made to fit comfortably on the back, so that 


pocket, suitable for toilet articles, is covered and 
protected by the large flap. - The heavy grain- 
leather shoulder straps are securely attached by 
rivets. No Scout’s or Sportsman’s Outfit is com- 
plete without one of these Knapsacks. 


OUR OFFER. Send us $2.50 for one new yearly 


panion (not for any member of your household), with $1.00 
extra, and we will send you the Knapsack, postpaid; or it 
may be purchased for $3.00. 


NOTE. This Knapsack is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay 
him for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 








Kumfort Knapsack 


’ | ‘HIS Knapsack is constructed in a thorough 


manner of extra heavy, khaki-colored, water- 
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interesting to Boy Scouts. 


OUR OFFER Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription for The 


* Youth’s Companion (not for any member of your 
household), with 25 cents extra, and we will send you the Outfit, postpaid ; or it 


may be purchased for $1.25. 


NOTE This Outfit is given only to a presen? Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year 
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No-Match Fire-Making Outfit 


HERE is an Outfit that will enable anyone to make a fire with- 

out matches. The Oufit consists of a second-growth hickory 
bow, with a heavy leather thong, a drill and drill socket, notched 
fireboard and a package of tinder. This Outfit is particularly 
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a heavy load may be carried with ease. A bellows | 
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STi continue to. 
Send for free illustrated 200-page book. It tells how 
Stammering and Stuttering can be quickly cured 
by the most Advanced Scientific Method known. 
pA ND sens = Resident School may 
mM n urse for 

All Inguirles are confidential. Home Stud 
THE LEWES SCHOOL, 46 Adelaide, Detroit, Mich. 





LEARN TO PITC 


KY 
JOE’ WOOD. PITCH THE FADE-A- 
WAY, SPITTER, KNUCKLER, SMOKE 
BALL, etc. Clearly described and 
Illustrated by 56 Pictures. Entire 
COURSE OF LESSONS SENT 
POSTPAID for 28 cents. 
J. C. DCRN, 721 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 48, Chicago, Hil. 
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Modern 


Methods 


Made by the 
manufacturers of 
Ivory Soap 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 








P AND G The White Naphtha Soap outspeeds old-fashioned soaps the 
_ same as the typewriter outspeeds the pen. Once you have enjoyed 
its help, you will not go back to ordinary laundry soap or ordinary 
naphtha soap. 


There is amazing cleansing power packed into each big, solid, white cake. 
It washes clothes snowy white without rubbing and boiling. It tackles 
the hardest cleaning with a vim that saves your time, your strength, your 
muscles, and your hands. It makes everything spotless almost at a touch 
because it combines the good qualities of the finest white laundry soap and 
of the quickest acting naphtha soap, 


Try it, and see. 


Not merely a white laundry soap; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 





Look for the blue and white wrapper 


WHITE 


May 12, 1921 
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